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Atrrep Ey, of Monson, Mass., was 
born at West Springfield, November 8, 
1778. He was ordained December 17, 
1806, and died July 6, 1866, 

His father was William Ely, a native 
of Springfield, and a descendant of Na- 
thaniel Ely, who came from England, and 
settled first in Cambridge m 1633, but 
soon joined the company of Rey. Mr. 
Hooker, in the first emigration to Hart- 
ford in 1636. He removed to Springfield 
in 1659, where he died in 1675. 

Dr. Ely’s paternal grandmother was 
the daughter of Deacon John Edwards of 
Hartford, who was a brother of Rev. Tim- 
othy Edwards of East Windsor, the father 
of the celebrated Jonathan Edwards. His 
mother was Drusilla Brewster, a native 
of Windham, Ct., and a lineal descendant 
of Elder William Brewster, of the first 
Plymouth church. 

He lived at home till he was fifteen 
years of age, and during that period his 
education was such only as the common 
schools of that time afforded. He was 
blessed with the instruction of pious par- 
ents, and derived great benefit from the 
ministry of Rev. Dr. Lathrop, then the 
pastor of West Springfield. 

Leaving home, he first entered as an 
apprentice or clerk in an apothecary store 
in Springfield. A year and a half after- 
wards, he became a clerk in a grocery and 
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commission store in Hartford, in which 
his brother was a partner. Here he con- 
tinued till he was twenty-one years of age. 

While living at Springfield and at Hart- 
ford, he improved his leisure hours.in the 
use of a good social library, and thus 
acquired a large amount of general and 
historical knowledge. 

In 1798 he was a subject of the great 
revival under the ministry of the Rev. Dr. 
Strong. His mind had long been suscep- 
tible to religious impressions, and he was 
then led to earnest consideration ; and 
after a season of deep and abiding convic- 
tion, he found peace in the promises and 
hopes of the gospel. He united with the 
church under the care of Dr. Strong, who 
first suggested to him the idea of a prepa- — 
ration for the ministry. This idea occa- 
sioned a great mental struggle, for he was 
destitute of the means of an education, 
and he doubted whether he was able to 
fulfill successfully the duties of so great a 
calling. 

At length, however, with only fourteen 
dollars in his pocket, he resolved to begin 
his work of preparation for college, and 
to go on as far as he could. He com- 
menced the study of Latin the first day of 
January, 1800. As he wanted means, 
they were provided: ‘In this respect,’’ 
he said, ‘I walked by faith, and my 
mind, was at peace.” 
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Having fitted at the Hartford Grammar 
School for an advanced standing in col- 
lege, he entered the junior class at Prince- 
ton in November, 1802. He graduated in 
1804, with a high rank in a class having 
an unusual number of members who after- 
wards rose to the highest distinction. 
Among his classmates were Theodore Fre- 
linghuysen and Samuel L. Southard, both 
Senators in Congress; J. R. Ingersoll, 
Minister to Great Britain ; George Cham- 
bers and Thomas H. Crawford, Represen- 
tatives in Congress; Rev. Dr. Philip 
Lindsley, Rev. Dr. James Kirkpatrick, 
and Rev. Dr. Nathaniel S. Prime. 

At the commencement, when he gradu- 
ated, he was appointed a tutor of the col- 
lege. This appointment was a high com- 
pliment to his scholarship and character. 
He held his office in the college but one 
year, though urged by the faculty to re- 
main ; for he longed to enter the ministry, 
the great object of his desire and his edu- 
cation. 

While he was tutor he found time to 
study theology under the direction of Dr. 
Kollock, then professor of divinity at 
Princeton, and afterwards he continued 
his studies several months with the Rev. 
Dr. Lathrop, the minister of his native 
place. 

He was licensed to preach by the South 
Hampshire Association, which met at 
Monson, Feb. 12, 1806; and during the 
spring and summer of that year, he 
preached at Springfield thirteen Sabbaths 
as a candidate. While at Springfield, he 
was invited to preach at Monson, when 
he immediately applied for a release from 
his engagement at Springfield, and went 
to Monson, where he preached his first 
sermon June 13, 1806. After a trial as a 
candidate for twenty-one Sabbaths, he re- 
ceived a unanimous call, which he accept- 

‘ed, and was ordained Dec. 17, 1806. 

A very great concourse attended the 
ordination services, which deeply impress- 
ed the candidate with a sense of his per- 
sonal responsibility in his great work. 
The sermon was preached by Rev. Ezra 
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Witter, of North Wilbraham, and was 
printed. The charge was given by Rev. 
John Willard, p.p., of Stafford, Ct.; and 
Dr. Ely used to say that he never heard 
one more solemn and appropriate. It was 
the last, or nearly the last, public service 
of that venerable man, who died a few 
weeks after, having served in the ministry 
nearly half a century.! 

The Sabbath after his ordination, the 
new pastor preached a discourse on the 
mutual duties and regards which ought to 
subsist between a minister and his people. 
This sermon was repeated fifty years after- 
wards, on the morning of the day on 
which he delivered his semi-centennial 


- discourse, and both were then printed 


together. 

His first discourse proved his high qual- 
ifications for the office he had assumed, 
and gave assurance of his future distinc- 
tion. Having an excellent education ac- 
cording to the standard of the times, and 
possessing in large measure the natural 
gifts of candor, discretion, and a quick 
discernment of character, he was fitted to 
adorn a high position in the ministry, and 
might reasonably have aspired to one of 
the best places, in the parlance of our 
times. But he was content with the 
allotments of Providence as to his field 
of labor, and was never dissatisfied with 
the rural parish which first chose him to 
be their pastor and teacher. And yet 
the circumstances of his settlement would 
be likely to seem discouraging to such 
young ministers of our days as regard the 
external attractions of a place, and perso- 
nal comforts, as conditions of settlement. 

The parish was large territorially, hav- 
ing the same limits as the town, contain- 
ing a population of fifteen hundred inhab- 





1 Rev. Dr. John Willard was born in Biddeford, Me.; 
graduated at Harvard in 1751; was ordained at Staf- 
ford, March 23, 1757, and died Feb. 16, 1807, aged 76. 
He was an elder brother of Rev. Joseph Willard, D. D., 
of Harvard University, and was respected for his tal- 
ents, urbanity, and acquirements, and especially for his 
interest in the education of young men for the liberal 
professions. 
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itants, of whom nearly twelve hundred 
were under his pastoral care. The greater 
part of his congregation lived from two to 
five miles from the center of the town. 
The eldgr class of men and their wives 
rode to churgh on horses ; the youth and 
children went on foot. It is a credible 
fact, however strange it now seems, that 
the young people of both sexes in his par- 
ish were in the habit of walking two or 
three miles to church on the Sabbath, 
without detriment to their health or to 
their sense of propriety. 

The parish was a community of farmers. 
Their style of living was plain and simple. 
Their dress, furniture, and buildings were 
also plain and substantial. The people 
had hardly recovered from the disastrous 
effects of the war of the Revolution, in 
which they. made great sacrifices. His 
salary was five hundred dollars per an- 
num, which was a liberal allowance for 
those days. But it was never afterwards 
increased, though it was always punctu- 
ally paid. To aid in defraying his ex- 
penses, he cultivated a small farm, and 
secured the respect of his fellow-citizens 
as a good agriculturist, though he never 
allowed this occupation to divert his at- 
tention from his public duties. 

He was satisfied with the moral state of 
his parish, a8 compared with other similar 
communitics ; but the religious condition 
of his people at the time of his settlement 
was lamentably low, and this was the 
state of nearly all the parishes in the 
region. The church at Monson had early 
adopted the half-way covenant, and though 
most of the children were baptized, yet 
few made profession of their faith until 
long after the days of youth were past. 
Meetings for prayer and social conference 
were never held, and indeed there was a 
strong prejudice existing against them. 

The previous incumbent, Rev. Jesre 
Ives, though not wanting in valuable 
ministerial gifts, was understood to be an 
Arminian in his theology, and his hearers 
were never instructed in what Dr. Ely 
considered to be .the essential doctrines of 
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the gospel. But these doctrines were 
generally regarded with disapprobation or 
with indifference ; and it required: great 
wisdom as well as faithfulness rightly to 
divide the word of truth so as to avoid 
giving offense. 

The era of modern revivals may be con- 
sidered as having commenced a few years 
previous to the settlement of Dr. Ely, 
under the preaching of the leading evan- 
gelical divines of that time. But the first 
revivals, under the preaching of Dr. 
Strong, Dr. Dwight, Dr. Backus of Som- 
ers, and others, were limited at first to a 
few places, though they were important 
places,— such as seats of learning like 
Yale College, or centers of social influence 
as Hartford, where one of the most re- 
markable awakenings occurred under Dr. 
Strong’s ministry, and of which Dr. Ely 
was a subject. 

These leading divines were all among 
the distinguished teachers of theology in 
their times, and their numerous pupils 
caught the inspiration of their instructors, 
while they learned the doctrines of the 
New England divinity from its ablest ex- 
pounders. As they went forth, they 
taught the people a new and better the- 
ology than that which was generally re- 
ceived. They were animated by the de- 
sire to’ witness the triumphs of divine 
grace such as they had themselves expe- 
rienced, and thus they became the heralds 
of a brighter day, at a time when evangel- 
ical religion was in its lowest state of de- 
pression. 

Among these young ministers who glo- 
ried in the cross of Christ, several of dis- 
tinguished ability settled in Western Mas- 
sachusetts, where they were destined to 
exert a most efficient and salutary influ- 
ence. Such were Dr. Hyde, of Lee; Dr. 
Moore, of Leicester, afterwards President 
of Williams and Amherst Colleges ; Dr. 
Snell, of North Brookfield, and Dr. Coo- 
ley, of Granville, — all of whom were 
pupils of Dr. Charles Backus, of Somers. 
Dr. Woods was also a pupil of Dr. Backus, 
and settled at Newbury, before he was a 
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professor of divinity at Andover. Of kin- 
dred theological views, and nearly con- 
temporaries in their ministerial career, 
were Dr. Shepherd, of Lenox; Dr. Hum- 
phrey, of Pittsfield, afterwards President 
of Amherst College; Dr. Osgood, of 
Springfield, and Dr. Ely, of Monson. Dr. 
Fiske, of New Braintree, and Rev. Mi- 
cah Stone, of Brookfield, though educated 
for the ministry under different influences, 
became after their settlement most earnest 
fellow-laborers in the evangelical cause. 

All these ministers were the earnest de- 
fenders of orthodoxy in days when it need- 
ed friends, and they were raised up for 
the purpose of reorganizing the ancient 
churches of Central and Western Massa- 
chusetis on the basis of the early Puritan 
confessions. How great a work this was, 
in its full extent, will be seen when we 
consider the state of religion at the time, 
and the bitter ecclesiastical controversies 
which arose not long after. 

When the ministers above named were 
first settled, there was not as yet much 
agitation on the great questions afterward 
so earnestly debated; but there was a 
wide-spread laxity of discipline and of 
doctrine in the churches, and a feeling of 
great indifference to religion among the 
people. The great political revolutions in 
this country and in Europe had diverted the 
thoughts of men from the kingdom of God. 
But while the friends of Zion slept, the en- 
emy was not idle. With the principles of 
French politics the coarse infidelity of the 
Paine and Voltaire school was intermixed, 
and had diffused itself far and wide. Pol- 
iticians and leading civilians gloried in 
their disregard of God’s word and ordi- 
nances, and the fountains of learning con- 
secrated to Christ and his church, were 
polluted with the deadly infusion. 

The dispensation of the Spirit of God, 
which attended the preaching of Dr. 
Dwight and his compeers, was the anti- 
dote designed by God for the healing of 
the fountains of bitterness. The revivals 
of pure religion, especially in institutions 
of learning, vindicated the truth of God’s 
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word, multiplied the friends of Zion, raised 
up earnest and devoted defenders of the 
ancient faith, and replenished the forces 
of the declining evangelical churches. 

But the triumphs of the cross were not 
won without long conflicts, such as for 
virulence and persistence were unexam- 
pled in the previous history of the coun- 
try. Dr. Ely and his brethren we have 
named as his fellow-laborers, as being ani- 
mated with like faith and zeal, were little 
aware of the ecclesiastical revolutions 
which were nigh at hand, when they 
entered upon their work, and in which 
they were to act such an important part. 

As the number and power of revivals 
increased, opposition was soon manifested 
in many parts of the land. Radical dif- 
ferences of doctrine were disclosed, and 
changes in the constitution of churches 
and parishes were proposed, which seemed 
to involve the very existence of the insti- 
tutions planted by the Puritans. In Mas- 
sachusetts, the great Unitarian defection, 
long in progress, was at length consum- 
mated. Sanctuaries and endowments con- 
secrated to the support of the Orthodox 
faith were perverted to its overthrow. In 
Connecticut, ‘‘the standing order’? was 
denounced as the enemy of civil and reli- 
gious liberty. Under the plea of tolera- 
tion, and by a fusion of all hostile sects 
and parties, the ancient religious consti- 
tution of the State was overthrown, and 
the prestige and patronage, which the 
Puritan churches had enjoyed from the 
beginning, were wrested away. LEvery- 
where throughout New England the old 
parochial system began to be reconstructed 
on the principle of voluntary support. 

It was unfortunate for the evangelical 
cause that its friends could not sce, as we 
now can, the purposes of God directing 
these events. They were accomplished, 
as God’s purposes so often are, by the 
hands of his enemies; and while they 
were apparently disastrous, they were de- 
signed to advance the cause they seemed 
to subvert. Nothing is clearer now than 
that the great ecclesiastical revolution, 
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which was in progress fifty years ago, was 
the precursor of the greatest blessings to 
the church of God. 

It was not a disaster, but a necessary 
condition of the very life of the evangel- 
ical churches, that the Orthodox faith 
should be clearly and unmistakably de- 
fined and re-asserted, if need be, in the 
face of extreme perils. It was best to 
give up old organizations and funds and 
sanctuaries and literary institutions, how- 
ever loved and valued, so that better in- 
stitutions of every kind might be built 
on new and safe foundations, in order 
to defend that system of faith and church 
polity for the everlasting maintenance of 
which the Pilgrims crossed the sea. 

So, too, the fullness of the time had 
eome to sunder forever every vestige of 
the connection of the Puritan churches 
with the state. That connection was a 
condition of bondage, not of liberty. When 
it ceased, the freedom of the apostolical 
ages was conferred as a blessed boon to 
all the future ages of the American church. 
The voluntary system, which in this coun- 
try has supplanted the compulsory system, 
of supporting religious institutions, is one 
of the grandest elements of American civi- 
lizatica, and it is one of the priceless 
blessings which that civilization is yet to 
confer on mankind, in its relation to the 
diffusion of a pure Christianity through- 
out the world. 

Released from all their worldly affilia- 
tions with the state, the churches of Amer- 
ica were obliged to depend no longer for 
support on the unwilling assessments of 
enemies, but they were sustained by the 
freewill offerings of devoted friends. Thus 
sustained, they have come-to realize, as 
the end of their organization, other objects 
than instruction and ordinances, fellow- 
ship and discipline ; sustaining themselves, 
they have aimed tv do more than simply 
to live for the sake of themselves. They 
have realized, in some degree, the duty of 
evangelization, as the grand object of every 
church polity, and so they have once more 
resumed, and are now attempting to exe- 
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cute, their great commission to evangelize 
all nations yet without the gospel. 

Doubtless the leading ministers of West- 
ern Massachusetts fifty years ago were 
unable to forecast the ultimate results of 
events then transpiring. They contented 
themselves with the duties appointed to 
their lot, and trusted in God for the de- 
liverance and enlargement of Zion. They 
all had large experience in revivals of reli- 
gion, and, in general, they coincided in 
their views as to the best manner of con- 
ducting them. All the ministers we have 
named as the contemporaries and associ- 
ates of Dr. Ely were like him ordained as 
pastors of rural churches, and in that po- 
sition they gained their pre-eminence. 
Under their guidance these rural churches 
all became strong fortresses of the Puritan 
faith in days of defection and bitter strife, 
and this was one of the modes in which 
they faithfully served their gencration, 
Another common object of these brethren 
was the substantial union of most of the 
evangelical churches of Western Massachu- 
setts, by the adoption of common symbols 
or confessions of faith. Previous to the 
Unitarian controversy, the churches gen- 
erally had no other confessions than what 
were contained in their covenants ; candi- 
dates were examined previous to commu- 
nion by the pastors, who received from 
them what were called ‘personal rela- 
tions.’’ In these relations statements of 
Christian doctrine were often included, 
and by some pastors doubtless required, 
as well as an account of Christian experi- 
ence. But all these matters were ‘ per- 
sonal’’ to a great extent, there being no 
common ground of obligatory action, or 
any standard of faith for the churches in 
general. 

But that which deeply concerned these 
brethren of a common faith was the foun- 
dation and endowments of the two colleges 
of Western Massachusetts, in which nearly 
all the ministers we have named as Dr. 
Ely’s leading contemporaries, were con- 
cerned as trustees, while to the hands of 
two of the most distinguished of these 
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rural pastors, the presidency of those col- 
leges was entrusted. To the hands of 
these same brethren was confided the re- 
sponsibility of organizing and successfully 
initiating the modern enterprises of Chris- 
tian benevolence within their sphere of 
active service and influence. 

All these ministers, of whom Dr. Ely 
was the last survivor, were spared to ad- 
vanced age, and most of them lived to 
preach their semi-centennial sermons to 
the people over whom they were ordained. 
They lived to see those institutions, plant- 
ed in days of weakness and fear, become 
strong by the grace of God. They lived 
to witness the reinstatement of the an- 
cient faith and polity to more than its 
former influence for good results to the 
kingdom of Christ. They lived to rejoice 
in the extension, by means of agencies 
they established, of that kingdom in the 
realms of our great national domain, and 
in benighted regions beyond the broad- 
est seas. If the position of Dr. Ely in 
that constellation of his worthy peers was 
not 80 conspicuous as some others, yet he 
did not on that account secure any less 
respect from his ministerial brethren or 
the Christian public;—for he fulfilled 
wisely all the duties of his appointed sta- 
tion, and hence, so long as he lived, he was 
in his own orbit a burning and a shining 
light, in which the people of two genera- 
tions were willing to rejoice. 

For the first four years of his ministry, 
he observed no other visible fruit of his 
labors save an increased Sabbath atten- 
dance, and the more earnest heed of his 
hearers to what seemed to many of them, 
doubtless, new and strange doctrines. His 
great object at this period was instruc- 
tion in those doctrines of the gospel which 
he regarded as the sure foundation of 
Christian character and experience. He 
aimed to produce no excitement in his 
preaching other than what the clear ex- 
hibition of the truth spoken in love might 
awaken. In tracing the results of his own 
ministry to that style of preaching which 
he assigned as their cause, he said in his 
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semi-centennial sermon, that they were not 
to be attributed ‘‘to labored discourses, 
nor learned biblical criticisms, nor ele- 
gance of style, nor great talents, nor what 
the world calls eloquence,’’— but it is 
‘< by the simplest exhibition of man’s de- 
pravity and God’s sovereignty, and salva- 
tion by grace alone, that the sinner is 
aroused, and made to humble himself in 
view of his danger, and turn to God. 
To preach His gospel in all simplicity and 
godly sincerity, and not by fleshly wisdom, 
was my desire and effort, without being 
influenced by the feelings and wishes of 
men.”’ 

The first revival under Dr. Ely’s minis- 
try was in 1810. This was the first of 
eleven such seasons of awakening among 
his people, and some of them were of 
great power. The character of each is 
given in his semi-centennial discourse and 
in his published sermon, delivered on the 
Sabbath preceding the ordination of his 
first colleague pastor. The fruit of these 
revivals, covering a period of thirty-six 
years, was seven hundred and forty-two 
added by profession to the church, averag- 
ing about twenty per annum during his 
active ministry. In these seasons of spe- 
cial religious interest he often preached 
ten times in a week, and through whole 
seasons he attended four services on the 
Sabbath. He was never absent from a 
communion service during his entire min- 
istry. 

In 1820 the first Sabbath school was es- 
tablished, for the children and youth only ; 
but in 1832 the whole congregation, with 
few exceptions, had become members, six 
hundred in number, including teachers 
and pupils. The writer of these memoirs — 
recollects how that almost the entire audi- 
ence was reorganized during the intermis- 
sion after the morning service, into classes 
which filled every pew on the floor of the 
old sanctuary. 

The temperance reformation began un- 
der Dr. Ely’s administration, and was s0 
effectual that almost all the population 
were pledged to abstinence. Alcohol was 
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banished from the town, nor was the sale 
of liquor restored till long after his active 
ministry had closed. The public senti- 
ment was swayed by the silent though 
powerful restraints of a wise and efficient 
ministry of the gospel. 

Dr. Ely was deeply interested in all the 
great enterprises of Christian benevolence. 
His ministry began before the great mis- 
sionary and other kindred associations 
were formed. But he recognized in these 
benevolent efforts the purpose of God, in 
the revivals of pure religion he so often 
witnessed, that the missionary spirit of 
apostolic ages should be rekindled in all 
evangelical churches. He early recognized 
the duty of his own church to participate 
in the great work of evangelization. That 
duty Christians were not so ready to ad- 
mit sixty years ago as they are now. 
There was at that time need of instruction 
and judicious training to bring the people 
of God to adopt those principles of the 
gospel, on which the great religious 
charities rest. This was a work assumed 
by the pastors as a new responsibility, 
and it required labor and sacrifices un- 
known to their predecessors. But no 
minister of his time undertook this labor 
more cheerfully than Dr. Ely. He was 
patient and considerate, and successful be- 
yond his hopes; for he brought most of 
his people to co-operate with him in help- 
ing on the great work assumed by the 
church of God in converting the world to 
Christ. 

He was especially devoted to the cause 
of Foreign Missions, and for that reason, 
doubtless, he was in 1840 elected a Cor- 
porate Member of the American Board. 
He was familiar with the history of every 
missionary station; and therefore no one 
could conduct the monthly concert better 
than he, with a view to the two objects of 
that concert, — an increase of interest in 
the missionary work, and an increase of 
contributions for its success wherever it 
was begun. He believed that the offerings 
of Christians in works of benevolence are 
proportioned to their zeal, and their zeal 
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is generally according to their knowledge. 
Hence he took pains to circulate the Her- 
ald among his people, for he said the an- 
nual contributions were proportioned to 
the number of subscribers to the Mission- 
ary Herald. During the first years of his 
ministry only small sums were given for 
benevolence, not more than from nine to 
twelve dollars per annum for Foreign Mis- 
sions. But when he left the active minis- 
try in 1843, his church was one of the 
most efficient in Hampden County, the 
donations amounting to from $1,500 to 
$1,800 per annum. 

He was a friend of education, and took 
the deepest interest in schools of every 
grade. When he was settled, the law of 
the State required the teachers of the com- 
mon schools to be licensed by the minister 
of the town. For twenty-five years he 
performed this duty and visited all the 
schools without compensation. But he 
made his work as a school visitor auxiliary 
to that of his function as a Christian min- 
ister. He introduced the Bible into the 
schools as a reading book, and also the 
practice of learning the Assembly’s cate- 
chism, before Sabbath schools were estab- 
lished. He always addressed the pupils 
on the matter of personal religion, and 
that, too, without giving offense, so far as 
is known. 

Dr. Ely had a rare gift of speech to 
the young. He knew how to interest 
them deeply, and he could lodge ‘his 
words in their memories with wonder- 
ful tenacity. And yet he never used the 
namby-pamby talk of so many modern 
Sabbath-school orators. He did not make 
use of nursery tones and idioms, thinking 
the children would thereby listen any the 
sooner. He interested children, because 
he spoke to them in a sensible manner, 
and because he taught them what they 
felt was important truth, in words so sim- 
ple, yet so fitly spoken, that the young 
and the old alike loved to hear. 

He was a trustee of Monson Academy 
fifty-nine years, and the president of the 
corporation forty-six years in succession. 
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Few have served longer in such a trust ; 
none have performed its duties with great- 
er fidelity, wisdom, and dignity. His con- 
nection with the Academy covered the 
whole period of its history, from the open- 
ing of the school to the public in the au- 
tumn of 1806. He was the associate of 
all its trustees; he assisted in the selec- 
tion of all its teachers, until disabled by 
the infirmities of extreme age ; and he was 
regarded with respect and veneration by 
nearly all the pupils as their pastor and 
religious instructor. Especially was he 
interested in the education of young men 
for the liberal professions, and for the min- 
istry in particular. And because he knew 
how often early aspirations for that sacred 
office were checked and blighted by the 
want of pecuniary assistance, he solicited 
the Educational fund of the Academy, 
which was established chiefly by his instru- 
mentality, and the income of which was 
long expended mostly under his direction. 

When Amherst College received its char- 
ter in 1825, he was appointed by the State 
as a trustee, and held the offive twenty- 
nine years. All the trials of that institu- 
tion were familiar to him, but he was 
always confident that ihe day of enlarge- 
ment would at length come, though he 
never expected to live long enough to wit- 
ness, a8 he did, the fondest hopes of its 
founders more than realized, in the prince- 
ly benefactions which have given to Am- 
herst the rank of a first-class American 
college. 

Dr. Ely’s success as a minister of Christ, 
and in the exercise of all his official duties, 
was owing in a high degree to his perso- 
nal character a8 a man and as a citizen. 
His influence was unconsciously felt when 
he walked the street, as well as when he 
entered the pulpit ; and because his fellow 
citizens had reason to revere him as one 
of their number, he was powerful as a 
preacher, ‘‘when he sought to find out 
acceptable words,” for in their judgment, 
‘‘ what was written was upright, even 
words of truth.”’ 

In his deportment he was circumspect, 
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never trifling, always affable and courte- 
ous. His mind was always serious, and 
his sympathies were deep and tender, 
without the slightest tinge of asceticism. 
Though ever ready to speak on religious 
topics, there was no cant in his conversa- 
tion. In his pastoral visits he suggested 
the apostle’s ideal of a bishop, ‘apt to 
teach,’’ showing “ gravity, sincerity, sound 
speech that cannot be condemned, that he 
that is of the contrary part may be 
ashamed, having no evil thing to say.” 

In the pulpit Dr. Ely’s manner was such 
as became his office as the ambassador of 
God tomen. A stranger’s attention would 
have been arrested by his massive head 
and commanding presence. But the 
most familiar hearers always respected 
that bearing in which humility and dig- 
nity were fitly blended; nor could they 
ever have failed to be moved by his low- 
pitched, yet gentle voice, with intonations 
that indicated the most genuine sensi- 
bility. And those tones were still retain- 
ed when his utterance became animated, 
and was marked with a peculiar resonance, 
rendering it easy for him to be heard by 
the largest assemblies. 

He was a model of the strictest proprie- 
ties of speech in his conversation and in 
his public performances, no grammatical 
or rhetorical errors ever falling from his 
lips. His delivery was calm, and he used 
no gestures, his power as a speaker de- 
pending chiefly upon the modulations of 
his voice. He was always an earnest 
preacher, and sometimes deeply impres- 
sive, especially when his heart was moved 
by special interests and occasions, —as 
when he pronounced the baptismal formu- 
la with a peculiar solemnity ; or as when, 
at the close of every communion service, 
he gave the benediction, ‘* Now unto Him 
who is uble to keep you from falling,”’ 
etc. ; or a8 when he repeated the church 
covenant to those who took the vows of 
God upon them; or as when, especially, 
he stood at the open grave, and thrilled 
every attendant as he said, ‘* So man lieth 
down and riseth not; till the heavens be 
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no more they shall not awake nor be raised 
out of their sleep.”’ 

The style of Dr. Ely’s sermons was pure- 
ly didactic, and was excellent for the end 
sought, that is, simply instruction. His 
statements were clear, his method was 
plain, his aim was obvious, his arguments 
convincing. He used none of the artifices 
and ornaments of rhetoric. He seldom 
quoted the language of poets or philoso- 
phers or theologians. The Scriptures were 
his classics, and he was ‘‘ mighty ”’ in their 
right use and application. In his sermons, 
in his prayers, and in his conversation, 
God’s word was freely and most fitly and 
reverently used, as ‘* profitable ’’ for the 
means as well as for the end ‘ of instruc- 
tion.”’ 

The themes of his discourses were gen- 
erally ethical, rather than historical or 
metaphysical. They embraced the doc- 
trines of the evangelical system as applied 
to the duties of the Christian life, but they 
were presented in a practical and not in a 
scientific form, for the use of the common 
people and not for the student. He uscd 
no manuscript in his week-day or third- 
service lectures, and then he was often 
apparently more interested himself, and 
more interesting to his hearers, than when 
he used a manuscript. On special occa- 
sions his preparation was ample and pecu- 
liarly appropriate. His semi-centennial 
sermon, which was one of the last he ever 
wrote, from the text, ‘And God requireth 
that which is past,’’ is a fair specimen of 
his earnest, practical discourses. A few 
of the opening sentences are as follows :— 


** With God there is no past. Eternity is 
his dwelling place. He is in the past, the pres- 
ent, and the future. But man has a past, — 
a past which he can review ; a past which can 
never return to him. He may review it in 
relation to his character and his accountabil- 
ity ; in reference to his future life on earth, 
and his future existence in eternity. The past 
with him has gone with the ages beyond the 
flood, but it has stamped the future of his 
being with an unchangeable moral character. 
How important, then, is it to review the past, 
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when God requires it, and when it has such a 
bearing on our future and eternal existence. 
And inasmuch as my ministry in this place 
is past, and its good or evil has gone before, 
to be met by you and by me at that day 
when Christ shall appear in the clouds of 
heaven, is it not proper to review it and note 
its results? This is a solemn duty both for 
me and for you, for we shall soon stand to- 
gether before him whose eyes are as a flame of 
fire, and who will give to every man accord- 
ing as his work shall be.’’ 


- Dr. Ely was a most cordial Congrega- 
tionalist, and thoroughly understood the 
ecclesiastical history of New England. 
This might be expected from his ancestry, 
‘¢ for he was to the manor born.’’ He was 
conservative in his tastes and habits, in his 
politics and in his theology. He loved the 
divinity of Edwards, Bellamy, and Dwight, 
and did not modify his scheme of doctrines 
to meet the distinctions of recent theolog- ° 
ical discussions. He preferred the old 
method of conducting revivals of religion, 
and was a warm personal friend of Rey. 
Dr. Nettleton, and approved his system of 
evangelism. 

Having been educated at Princeton, to 
the close of life he loved to recall the 
friends and pleasant associations of his 
college days. His Alma Mater enrolied 
his name among her distinguished sons in 
conferring upon him the degree of Doctor 
in Divinity in 1834. When, however, the 
disruption of the Presbyterian church took 
place, his sympathies were with the New- 
school section; and yet in respect to the 
distinctions of New England theology, he 
was in harmony with the East Windsor 
divines.. In his preaching, Dr. Ely never 
alluded to names or parties in church or 
in the state, though he was earnest in the 
defense of his sentiments, leaving no dis- 
criminating hearer in doubt as to his 
opinions. 

On what he deemed proper occasions, he 
preached on social and political duties, but 
he did not approve of what is called politi- 
cal preaching on the Sabbath. He main- 
tained the right of ministers to defend 
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their own views of truth on all subjects, 
and to exercise their civil rights in com- 
mon with their fellow citizens; but he 
thought there were fit times.and methods 
for the exercise of every ministerial privi- 
lege and function. His politics were of 
the Whig school; but when the Missouri 
compromise was repealed, in common with 
thousands of thoughtful and conservative 
minds, he saw the end of that event from 
its beginning. From that time onward he 
favored every: possible restriction of sla- 
very, and he rejoiced with exceeding joy 
that he had lived to see the day of its utter 
overthrow. 

The period of Dr. Ely’s active service 
in the ministry was thirty-six years. Feel- 
ing that more ministerial labor was de- 
manded than his health could bear, he 
requested a readjustment of the terms of 
his settlement, with a view to an assistant. 
In consequence of new arrangements a col- 
league was appointed, though his connec- 
tion with the church as its senior pastor 
was retained. His first colleague, for three 
years, was the Rev. Samuel C. Bartlett, p. 
D., now professor in the Theological Semi- 
nary at Chicago. He was succeeded by 
the Rev. Charles B. Kittredge, who re- 
mained seven years; and then by Rev. 
Theron G. Colton, who was settled eleven 
years, and resigned a few weeks after Dr. 
Ely’s death. 

During the first years of his retirement, 
Dr. Ely frequently preached, as he had op- 
portunity, in neighboring churches, and 
when the colleague pastorate was vacant, 
he often preached at home. He was still 
useful as a trustee at Amherst and as pres- 
ident of the Academy corporation. In all 
the affairs of the town and parish and 
church he was deeply interested. 

As the infirmities of age increased, he 
was more constantly at home, where his 
wants were provided for by the attentions 
of his children, and especially by his son- 
in-law, Rey. Mr. Alvord, who with his 
family returned to the old homestead to 
live with the venerable patriarch till the 
close of his life. 
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In the depression and decay of his last 
days, nothing would sooner revive his fail- 
ing energies, than a recurrence to the revi- 
val scenes of former days. No veteran 
ever fought his battles over again with a 
keener relish, than did this venerable sol- 
dier of the cross love to recount the tri- 
umphs of the grace of God, as shown in 
the conversion of souls under his ministry. 

His death took place with a brief pre- 
monition, though he had long been wait- 
ing for his departure. He was seized in 
the night with fatal sickness, and died af- 
ter halfan hour of suffering. In a manner 
equally sudden, Rev. Dr. Davis of West- 
field had died one month previous. 

Every proper demonstration of respect 
was paid at the funeral of the venerated 
pastor, by his brethren in the ministry, 
and by the citizens of Monson and the sur- 
rounding towns. Rev. Joseph Vaill, p. p., 
of Palmer, the life-long friend and minis- 
terial brother of the deceased, preached the 
funeral sermon, which has been printed. 

Dr. Ely was three times married, first 
to Miss Nancy Hinsdale, of Hartford, Feb. 
16, 1806, who died in 1812. His second 
wife was Miss Lucinda Newell, the daugh- 
ter of Hon. Timothy Newell, of Sturbridge, 
Mass., whom he married Jan. 25, 1814. 
Her death took place Dec. 29, 1823. He 
was married the third time, Jan. 13, 
1825, to Miss Susan. Gridley, the daugh- 
ter of Rev. Urial Gridley, of Water- 
town, Ct. She died suddenly in Septem- 
ber, 1863. 

By his first wife he had three children, 
two of whom died in infancy, and one, 
Nancy, married Jonathan R. Flynt, Esq., 
of Tolland, Ct., and died in 1831. By his 
second marriage he had four children, viz. : 
Lucinda Newell, who was married to the 
Rev. David R. Austin, of South Norwalk, 
Ct.; Alfred Brewster, who graduated at 
Amherst College in 1836, and is now a 
lawyer in Boston ; Esther, whose death at 
the age of twenty was a life-long affliction 
to her father; and William Newell, now 
a resident of Stratford, Ct. By his last 
marriage he had one daughter, Susan 
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Gridley, who was married to Rev. Fred- 
erick Alvord, now of Darien, Ct. 

Dr. Ely was a ready writer, and a fre- 
quent contributor of fugitive pieces to 
religious journals. He attended more 
than one hundred ecclesiastical councils, 
and was often invited to preach at ordi- 
nations and other important public occa- 
sions. 

The following are the titles of his pub- 
lished sermons and addresses, so far as 
they have been ascertained : — 


1. The Death of a Wife lamented before 
God. A sermon on the death of Mrs. Nancy 
Ely, wife of Rev. Alfred Ely, delivered at 
Monson, Aug. 2, 1812. 

2. A Sermon at the ordination of Rev. Joy 
H. Faérchild, at East Hartford, June 26, 1816. 
Acts xx. 24. 

8. A Sermon before the Trustees and Stu- 
dents of Monson Academy, Oct. 7, 1818. 
Prov. viii. 10. 

4, A Sermon at the Funeral of Mrs. Lydia 
Dutton, wife of Deodatus Dutton, at Monson, 
Aug. 19, 1816. Phil. i. 23. 

5. A Sermon before the Hampshire Mis- 
sionary Society, at Northampton, Aug. 19, 
1819. Isaiah lv. 24. 

6. The Gospel Preached Boldly. A sermon 
at the ordination of Rev. Calvin Foot, at 
Southwick, Mass., Feb. 2, 1820. Eph. vi. 
19, 20. 

7. A Sermon before the Mount Vernon 
Lodge, at Belchertown, June 27, 1820. 

8. The duty of honoring God with our sub- 
stance. A sermon preached at Monson be- 
fore the Union Charitable Society, Sept. 12, 
1820. 

9. A Centennial Sermon on the Landing of 
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the Pilgrims at Plymouth, preached at Mon- 
son, Dec. 22, 1820. Ps. xli. 1-3. 

10. A Sermon preached at Monson, July 
15, 1821, occasioned by the death of Mrs. 
Charlotte Sprague, wife of Rev. Wm. B. 
Sprague, D. D., of West Springfield, Mass. 

11. A Funeral Sermon at the burial of 
Mrs, Lucretia Colton, wife of Rev. Simeon 
Colton, pD. D., at Palmer, July 18, 1821. Isaiah 
lvii. 1, 2. 

12. A Sermon at the ordination of the Rev. 
Ambrose Edson, at Brooklyn, Ct., April 14, 
1824. 2 Cor. iv. 7. 

18. A Sermon on the occasion of constitut- 
ing a church at Ware Village, Mass., April 
12, 1826. 1 Cor. i. 1, 2. 

14. A Sermon preached at Enfield, at the 
installation of Bethel Lodge. 

15. A Funeral Sermon preached at the in- 
terment of Rev. Henry Sweet, pastor of the 
church at Palmer. 

16. A Sermon preached at Brimfield, at the 


funeral of Mrs. Ann Kirtland Vaill, wife of °- 


Rev. Joseph Vaill, p. p. 

17. An Address on the subject of Masonry, 
at a Church Conference in Monson, April 15, 
1829. 

18. An article in the sixth volume of the 
Spirit of the Pilgrims, under the head of 
** Associational Pastoral,’’ a report of the 
Hampshire Association. 

19. A Sermon preached at Monson, July 
80, 1843. on the Sabbath preceding the ordi- 
nation of a colleague pastor. 

20. Two Sermons preached in Monson, one 
on the 21st of December, 1806, the first Sunday 
after his settlement, and the other on the 21st 
of December, 1856, fifty years afterwards. 

21. A Letter on Revivals, published in the 
Religious Intelligencer. 
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HEAD-SHIP OF THE CHURCH. 


Tue Supreme and Monarchicall power 
resides onely in our Saviour, can only be 
given and attributed to him, and to none 
other: He is the King and Law-giver of 
his Church, the Head of his Body, and 
the Saviour thereof. He alone hath the 
keyes of David, openeth, and no man shut- 
teth; shuts and no man opens: He must 


have all power both in Heaven, and Earth, 
that must possesse that place of Head-ship, 
execute the office and operations thereof ; 
and that none but Christ hath,. and that 
none but he can have the privilege, what- 
ever is pretended to the contrary. — Hook- 
er’s Survey, p. 185. 
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THE APOSTOLIC CHURCHES CONGREGATIONAL. 


A ConerecationaL church is a volunta- 
ry association! of belevers,2 united in a 
covenant3 for the worship of God and the 
observance of divine ordinances, of a num- 
ber4 allowing them all to meet in one 
place, Jocal5 in its character, complete® in 
itself, self-governing’ in its nature, popu- 
lar8 in government, joined in bonds of 
Jellowship® with others of the same belief 
and order. 





1 The statement that a church is a “‘ voluntary associ- 
ation,” although commonly used, we think needs modi- 
fication. Strictly, a church is not a “ voluntary” associ- 
ation. The church is established by Christ, and the 
church’s state is an imperative state. The word * vol- 
untary” is appropriate only in the sense that no one 
becomes a member but by his own consent ; in opposi- 
tion to the theory that birth or citizenship makes mem- 
bership. The church is not a club, whose existence or 
non-existence is a matter of indifference. So far as be- 
lievers exist in any locality, the church is a necessity. 
The “voluntary” theory is derived from the absurd 
mutual-compact theory of the state, which we suppose 
few now entertain. We doubt not, however, that the 
writer of this article would agree to our statement. — 
Eps. 

2 Penry, the Pilgrim Martyr, p. 270 ; John Robinson, 
Answer to Bernard, Works, vol. ii., p. 182 ; Cambridge 
Platform, chap. ii., sec. 6; Hopkins, System, vol. ii., p. 
70; Emmons, Works, ed. 1860, vol. iii., p. 574; Up- 
ham, Rat. Dis., p. 14; Punchard, View of Cong., p. 27. 

3 Davenport, Power of Cong’! Churches, Hanbury, 
vol. i., p. 367; Cambridge Platform, chap. ii., sec. 6; 
Punchard, View of Cong., p. 27. 

4 Cambridge Platform, chap. iii., sec. 4; Prince, 
Chronology, p. 191; Punchard, View of Cong., p. 40; 
Upham, Rat. Dis., p. 56. 

5 Dexter, Cong. Quar., vol. i., p. 26; Edw. Beecher, 
Congregationalist, 27th June, 1856 ; Wellman, Church 
Polity of the Pilgrims, p. 17. 

6 Dexter, Cong. Quar., vol. i., p. 25; Wise, Vindica- 
tion of N. E. Churches, p. 20; Punchard, View of 
Cong., p. 66 ; Emmons, Works, ed. 1860, vol. iii., p. 585. 

7 Richard Mather, Church Gov., p. 47 ; Sam’l Mather, 
Apology, p. 128 ; Cambridge Platform, chap. x., sec. 5; 
Dexter, Cong. Quar., vol. i., p. 25. 

8 Wise, Vind. of N. E. Churches, p. 41, 56 ; Hopkins, 
System, vol. ii., p. 171; Maclaine’s Mosheim, vol. i., p. 
37 ; Neander, Planting and Training of Chr. Ch., vol. i., 
p. 165. 

® Cotton, Keys of the Kingdom, p. 46, 107; Cam- 
bridge Platform, chap. xv., sec. 2; Punchard, View of 
Cong., p. 214; Dexter, Cong. Quar., vol. i., p. 25. 


Guided by this definition, let us now 
open the Bible, and examine whether the 
constitution of the apostolic churches, so 
far as it is there revealed, shall be found 
to correspond. We are not to expect that 
the account there given will be stated with 
all the strictness of a treatise on church 
history, but are to judge rather from the 
general spirit of the narrative, allowed to 
receive that which follows from fair and 
direct inference. -If the account there giv- 
en, when candidly examined, shall seem 
to agree with the constitution of a Qongre- 
gational church, rather than with any 
other form, then we shall be justified in 
the conclusion that the apostles instituted 
none but Congregational churches. 

1. The apostolic churches were composed 
of believers alone. 

This appears from the manner in which 
the churches were addressed by Paul, 
in his letters to them. Rom. i. 7: ‘To 
all that be in Rome, beloved of God, 
called to be saints.”” 1 Cor. i. 2: ‘* Unto 
the church of God which is 2° Corinth, 
to them that are sanctified in Christ 
Jesus, called to be saints.’”’ Eph. i. 1: 
“*To the saints which are at Ephesus, 
and to the faithful in Christ Jesus.” 
Phil. i. 1: “To all the saints in Christ 
Jesus which are at Philippi.’? Col. i. 1: 
‘“‘To the saints and faithful brethren in 
Christ which are at Colosse.”” 2 Cor. vi. 
14-18: ‘* Be ye not unequally yoked to- 
gether with unbelievers ; for what fellow- 
ship hath righteousness with unrighteous- 
ness? and what communion hath light 
with darkness? and what concord hath 
Christ with Belial? or what part hath he 
that believeth with an infidel? [unbeliever] 
and what agreement hath the temple of 
God with idols? for ye are the temple of 
the living God; as God hath said, I will 
dwell in them, and walk in. them; and I 
will be their God, and they shall be my 
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people. Wherefore, come out from among 
them, and be ye separate, saith the Lord, 
and touch not the unclean thing, and I will 
receive you, and will be a father to you, 
and ye shall be my sons and daughters, 
saith the Lord Almighty.’’? Such passages 
show plainly that the apostles must have 
taught that a church must consist of be- 
lievers in Christ, those who were separate 
from the unbelieving world. 

The same truth is learned from the 
account that is given of the awakening at 
the day of Pentecost. Acts ii. 41, 44, 47: 
‘‘ Then they that gladly received his word 
were baptized; and the same day there 
were added unto them about three thou- 
sand souls.”? <‘ And all that believed were 
together.’’ ‘‘ And the Lord added to the 
church daily such as should be saved.” 
The direct conclusion here is, that only 
those who ‘received the word,’? who 
‘¢ believed,’’ were ‘‘ added to the church ”’; 
that the apostles believed and taught that 
such alone should be members of the 
church.1 

2. The members were united by a mutual 
covenant, 

The form of their covenant is not given. 
We are not told, in so many words, that 
they entered into covenant; yet the ac- 
count given is such as it would have been, 
had they actually thus done. We are 
told that_‘* they continued steadfastly in 
the apostles’ doctrine and fellowship, and 
in breaking of bread and in prayers.”’ 
We have here, no doubt, the outline of 
their covenant ;— they mutually agree to 
receive the doctrines taught by the apos- 
tles, to adhere to their fellowship, to at- 
tend at the breaking of bread in a sacra- 
mental manner, and to perform the duty 
of social prayer. We know that express 
covenants are found in the records of the 
church at a very early period, several hay- 
ing been preserved that were found during 





1 Bartlett, Model of the Primitive Cong. Way, Han- 
bury, vol. iii., p. 246; Mitchell, Guide, p. 37; Upham, 
Rat. Dis., p. 37 5 Punchard, Hist. of Cong., p. 13, View 
of Cong., p. 38 ; Wellman, Ch. Polity of the Pilgrims, 
p. 17. 
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the first three hundred years after Christ, 
and why may we not conclude that this 
practice was derived from the apostolic 
churches ?2 

3. They could all meet for church pur- 
poses in one place. 

Acts ii. 46: ‘Continuing daily with 
one accord in the temple.”? Acts iv. 31: 
‘¢The place was shaken when they were 
assembled together.”? Acts vi. 2: ‘* The 
twelve called the multitude of the disciples 
unto them.”? Acts vi. 5: ‘‘The saying 
pleased the whole multitude.”” This was 
also the case with the church at Antioch. 
Acts xv. 30: ‘* When they were dismissed, 
they came to Antioch ; and when they had 
gathered the multitude together, they de- 
livered the epistle.’’ So with the church 
at Corinth. 1 Cor. xi. 20: ‘*When ye 
‘come together into one place.” If the 
churches in those cities which were cen- 
ters of influence and of population, still 
met in one place, then we must conclude 
that this was the practice among all the 
churches of the period, that they were no 
larger than this practice would allow them 
to be. 

Still, the attempt has been made, from 
the size of these churches, to show that 
they could not have been Congregational 
in form. Thus in relation to the church 
at Jerusalem, it is said that three thousand 
were added in one day ; then shortly after 
this time, we read that they numbered 
five thousand ; and afterwards it was said 
to Paul, Acts xxi. 20, ‘‘Thou seest, 
brother, how many thousands of Jews 
there are which believe.”? From these 
statements, the conclusion is by some 
drawn, and urged on us, that such a num- 
ber could not have met in one place, — it 
was not a Congregational church. 

But it should be remembered that in 
both of these instances we are told that the 
event occurred near the day of Pentecost, 
when the city was filled with Jews from 
all parts of the Roman empire; so that, if 
so many thousands were members of the 





2 Punchard, View of Cong., p. 36. 
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church, they were soon dispersed by going 
to their homes in distant lands, so that 
the actual number constantly residing in 
Jerusalem might have been much smaller. 
Or, if this is not allowed, we may suppose 
that the different elders of the church 
were accustomed to speak to portions of 
the body in separate places, while they 
still assembled in one place to commemo- 
rate the death of Christ, and to perform 
necessary chureh business. Nor was it 
necessary that every person should be 
present at those assemblies, in order that 
it might be said that the ‘‘ whole church ”’ 
had come together. It might be said, at 
this day, in regard to one of our common 
“‘ town meetings,’ that the whole town 
was present, when the truth would be, 
that scores, if not hundreds, were absent. 
Hence, when we are told that those bod- 
ies, though seemingly so large, come to- 
gether in one place, we receive it as one 
proof of their being Congregational in 
character, however specious may he the 
objections alleged against this position.! 
4. They were local tn their character. 
Many churches were found even in a 
small region or province. We have ex- 
plicit mention or implicit reference to sev- 
eral in the little province of Palestine. 
We find mention of the church in Jerusa- 
lem in Acts ii. 41, 47, and elsewhere ; of 
the church in Cesarea, in Acts xviii. 22, 
according to some, — ‘* When he had land- 
ed at Cesarea, and gone up and saluted 
the church,’ — though others suppose that 
reference is here made to the church at 
Jerusalem, as we know that Paul was in- 
tending to visit the Holy City at that 
time. It seems, also, that we may infer 
the existence of churches in Samaria, Acts 
viii. 5; Lydda, ix. 32; Joppa, ix. 38; 
besides the fact that we have mention, 
Acts ix. 31, of ‘churches . . . through- 
out all Judea, and Galilee, and Samaria.” 
Thus also we have mention, Rev. i. 4, of 
‘‘the seven churches which are in Asia,”’ 





1 Owen, Inquiry of the True Nature of Churches, etc., 
p. 83; Punchard, View of Cong., p. 47. 
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the word Asia here referring to a small 
region in the western part of the larger 
province of Asia Minor. In Acts xiv. 1, 
6, 23, we have mention of churches in 
Iconium, Lystra, and Derbe, cities lying 
near each other in a small region in the 
center of Asia Minor. Not to specify oth- 
ers, we have mention, Acts xv. 41, of 
churches ‘‘ through Syria and Cilicia’; — 
Acts xvi. 5, in Phrygia, of ‘* churches es- 
tablished in the faith’’; 2 Cor. viii. 1, of 
‘¢the churches of Macedonia.’? Thus the 
remark is fully sustained, ‘‘ that the num- 
ber of individual churches in the days of 
the apostles was very great,—so great 
as to constrain us to think that a church 
then consisted only of a single congrega- 


“tion of believers, and this not so numerous 


as to forbid a ‘ whole church ”’ from as- 
sembling for public worship, the celebra- 
tion of religious ordinances, and the tran- 
saction of business.? 

5. They were each complete in itself. 

We find no traces of an organization 
that would show that a chuich was estab- 
lished in some central place, to which 
other neighboring churches were made 
subordinate, on which they must depend, 
of which they were but branches. On 
the contrary, when a church is mentioned, 
though it may have been never so small, 
the clear implication is that it was com- 
plete in itself, adequate to begin, conduct, 
and close all church action in itself, with- 
out looking to any other church for per- 
mission or authority. Whether that church 
consisted of fifteen members, or fifty, or 
five hundred, that circumstance of size 
did not at all affect its completeness ; 
whatever its numbers, it was a complete 
church of Christ. A little body of a few 
members, in some retired village of Gali- 
lee, was as complete in itself as was the 
larger church in Jerusalem. A church 
was established in Corinth; in Cenchrea, 





# Owen, Inquiry, p. 78; Upham, Rat. Dis., p. 46; 
Punchard, View of Cong., p. 44; Dexter, Cong. Quar., 
vol. i., p. 26; Wellman, Church Polity of the Pilgrims, 
p. 16. 
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a port and suburb of Corinth, believers 
were also found; but they were collected 
into a church by themselves, instead of 
being made a mere branch or dependency 
of the Corinthian church. Rom. xvi. 1: 
‘IT commend to you Phebe, our sister, 
which is a servant of the church which is 
at Cenchrea.’? The Cenchreans were as 
truly and completely a church as were 
their more numerous brethren at Corinth. 
If one church wrote or sent messengers to 
another in relation to its own matters, it 
merely asked for advice or assistance, it 
did not look for direction in the way of 
authority. When the church at Antioch 
wrote to that at Jcrusalem, or rather sent 
messages, in relation to a certain point, it 
was not because the body at Jerusalem 
was the ‘‘ mother church,”’ and therefore 
possessed authority to decide the point ;— 
they merely derived the benefit of their 
greater skill and experience.! 

6. They were self-governing in their 
nature, 

They freely chose their own officers. 
Acts i. 15, 26, we have an account of 
their choosing an apostle to fill the place 
of Judas. Acts vi. 5, narrates the choice 
of deacons by the ‘‘ whole multitude ”’ of 
the church of Jerusalem. In the original 
Greek, the same fact appears in Acts xiv. 
23, though it is not manifest in our Eng- 
lish translation. ‘When they had or- 
dained them elders in every church ;”’ 
here the fact of the case is, as is expressed 
by the word rendered “ordained,” that 
they were chosen by a ‘hand vote ”’ of the 
church, and afterwards, doubtless, ‘ or- 
dained ’’ by the hand of Paul and Barna- 
bas. In Acts xv. 2, we have an account 
of the choice of delegates by the-church at 
Antioch, who should go to consult the 
church at Jerusalem in relation to certain 
questions that were disturbing their peace. 
Acts xv. 22, we have in like manner an 





1 Maclaine’s Mosheim, vol. i., p. 37, 59; Upham, 
Rat. Dis., p. 46; Dr. Pond, New Englander, vol. xiii., 
p. 295; Punchard, View of Cong., p. 42; Wellman, 
Church Polity of the Pilgrims, p. 22. 
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account of the choice of delegates by the 
church at Jerusalem to carry to Antioch 
the decision at which they had arrived. 

They disciplined their members. This 
power was given to the apostolic churches 
by Christ himself, through them to descend 
to all his people wherever they should be col- 
lected into a church state. ‘* Tell it unto 
the church ; but if he neglect to hear the 
church, let him be unto thee as a heathen 
man and a publican.’”” Here the church 
is made the tribunal, and the only tribu- 
nal, before whom this question can be 
tried. With this accord the directions of 
the apostles to the churches, and their 
action in such cases. 1 Cor. v. 5: ‘+ De- 
liver such a one unto Satan for the destruc- 
tion of the flesh, that the spirit may be 
saved in the day of the Lord Jesus.” 1 
Cor. v. 7: ‘* Purge out the old leaven that 
ye may be a new lump.” 2 Cor. ii. 6, 
the apostle refers to this case, and alluding 
to the course that they had pursued in ac- 
cordance with his directions, he says, 
‘¢ Sufficient to such a man is this punish- 
ment which was inflicted of many ’’; that 
is, doubtless, by the majority, by a vote 
of the church. If those churches thus . 
chose their officers and disciplined their 
members, then we must conclude that they 
were truly self-governing, as these are the 
most important acts.? 

7. They were popular, republican, in 
form of government. 

They did not select a few who should 
be the representatives of the church, and 
commit to them the care and government 
of the church ; but the whole control of 
church matters was in the hands of the 
whole body. Acts i. 15: ‘ Peter stood 
up in the midst of the disciples.’’ Acts 
vi. 5: ‘*The saying pleased the whole 
multitude, and they chose Stephen,”’ etc. 
Acts xv. 22: ‘‘ Then it pleased the apos- 
tles and elders, with the whole church, to 
send chosen men of their own company.’’ 
Living as they did under a most despotic 





2 Owen, Inquiry, etc., p. 78; Upham, Kat. Dis., p. 
46 ; Punchard, View of Cong., p. 53, 67. 
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government, that would be jealous of any- 
thing that should appear like establishing 
a power within the empire of a different 
nature, or of making a distinction of 
church and state, it was not to be expect- 
ed that they would make prominent the 
fact that they were in any sense a little 
republic. But this is the real nature of 
the church. To this directly tends those 
words of Christ, ‘*One is your Master, 
even Christ, and all ye are brethren.” 
Even the apostles themselves did not lay 
claim to any power over the churches. 
They gave dircction or advice concerning 
what should be done, then the matter in 
hand was discussed and decided in an as- 
sembly of the brethren, where each one 
had an equal voice and right in the decis- 
ion. Those who are most diverse in their 
views of church government, have yet 
agreed that the original form was popular 
in nature.1 

8. They were connected in bonds of mu- 
tual communion and fellowship. 

The several churches, as they were ex- 
isting side by side, did not present the 
view of so many mutually repellant bodies, 
having no intercourse or communication 
with each other. On the contrary, though 
they were independent communities, scat- 
tered through a great part of the wide 
Roman empire, still it is evident that they 
were in continual communication and in 
constant harmony with each other. The 
interchange of good-will and assistance 
between Antioch and Jerusalem is doubt- 
less but an instance of like communica- 
tion in similar circumstances. We have 
an instance recorded of the interchange of 
apostolic letters between different neigh- 
boring churches. Col. iv. 16: ‘* When 
this epistle is read among you, cause that 
it be read also in the church of the Laodi- 
ceans; and that ye likewise read the epis- 
tle from Laodicea.”’ Still another evidence 
of the sisterly connection and intercourse 
among the various churches, even those 





1 Cummings, Cong. Dict., p. 65; Wellman, Church 
Polity of the Pilgrims, p. 29. 
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that were at a considerable distance from 
each other, is found in the fact that the 
churches of Macedonia and Achaia made 
a contribution to supply the wants of the 
needy churches in Judea. Indeed, the 
fact lies evident on the face of the New 
Testament history, that the various church- 
es were careful to maintain constant inter- 
course with each other, that, as the mem- 
bers of one church should hold themselves 
as joined in the closest bonds, so the sev- 
eral churches viewed themselves as form- 
ing one sisterhood, they were all one in 
Christ.2 

How different this from various organi- 
zations that have sprung into existence 
since the days of the apostles. In those 
great hierarchal churches it is not required 
that one should show any proof of a 
change of heart in order to reception 
among their members, but one is born into 
membership, or received by merely exter- 
nal ceremonial means, or even by the mere 
fact of residing in a certain place. Instead 
of being limited to those who can meet in 
one place, those churches are national in 
their character, as when we read of the 
Episcopal church, or the Presbyterian 
church, or the Methodist church, of the 
United States,—the different congrega- 
tions belonging to these bodies being but 
parts of one church that extends over the 
whole country. How different, too, in the 
matter of government ; the power of man- 
aging its own affairs not being left with 
these several parts of a church, but resting 
in some higher body that represents the 
whole church. Thus, in the Presbyterian 
church, the first control of matters lies, 
not with the church itself, not with the 
whole brotherhood in any place, but is 
committed to a ‘‘ church session,’’ consist- 
ing of the pastor and ruling elders; that 
is, of persons chosen from the church, 
but not directly accountable to them. 
Thence the appeal lies to a presbytery, 
thence to a synod, thence to the general 
assembly, which really is the Presbyterian 





2 Wellman, Church Polity of the Pilgrims, p. 41. 
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church. Thus we see at once, that those 
several parts of the one great church are 
not complete in themselves, are not self- 
governing in power, are not popular in 
form. In almost every view of them that 
can be taken, we shall find that those hie- 
rarchal and national churches are very 
different from those that were planted by 
the apostles, acting under the guidance of 
the Holy Spirit. It must be acknowledged 
that the changes from the Congregational 
to the Presbyterian or the Episcopal form 
of church government were made after 
the time of the apostles. Hence the only 
inquiry for us is, can they show the same 
divine authority for those vast, vital, and 
radical changes, a8 can be shown for the 
primitive form? 
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“This, then, is the sum’of our belief. 
We suppose that whatever was essential 
to a church of Christ in the days of the 
apostles is equally essential in these latter 
days; that Christ designed that the prin- 
ciples of church order and discipline should 
remain essentially the same in all ages of 
the world; that his disciples have no lib- 
erty to adopt other principles; and that 
these principles may be learned from the 
Scriptures, — though not always from ex- 
press injunctions and instructions, since 
the authorized example of the apostolic 
churches is equally authoritative with ex- 
press commands, and a fair and legitimate 
inference from admitted premises is of 
nearly equal weight.’’ 1 





A MINISTRY FOR THE MASSES. 


BY REV. GEORGE F. MAGOUN, PRESIDENT OF IOWA COLLEGE. 


Sous remarkable testimony has lately 
come to us of the alienation of the labor- 
ing people of England from the churches 
and Christianity. As an example, a prose 
essay by a working man, published in the 
Leeds Express, sets forth the lack of adap- 
tation in the worship, the preaching, and 
the social intercourse of ministers — both 
Episcopal and non-Episcopal — to the feel- 
ings, associations, and wants of his class. 
‘¢ The people feel that they have no shep- 
herds.”” ‘‘The churches scarcely hold 
their own.’’? They consist chiefly of those 
who are making good way in the world, 
their dress and manners indicate it, they 
have and show some pride in their success 
in life, and the poor will not attend the 
house of God with them. ‘The aspect 
of most congregations on Sunday, decked 
out in the bravery of tinkling ornaments, 





1 Punchard, View of Cong., p. 25. 
19 


is such as to lead the working classes to 
feel ‘that they would not be welcome in 
such respectable society.’ ’’ 

Something was said on this subject, in 
relation to ambitious church architecture, 
in the first and fourth volumes of this 
Quarterly.2 Other causes than this have 
much to do with the repulsion of the mul- 
titudes from the sanctuary, in which the 
ministry have a more immediate and pe- 
culiar interest. The essayist referred to 
mentions the style of hymns and tunes as 
above the hand-workers of Great Britain. 
The scientific progress and refinement in 
music repel; the range of thought and re- 
ligious sensibility expressed in the words 
sung is apart from and unwonted to the 
experience of such persons. Causes of 
this kind might also be found at work 





? Quarterly for Oct., 1859, “ Architecture and Chris- 
tian Principles.” Quarterly for Jan., 1862, “ Church 
Architecture and the Masses.” 
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among us. One of our western patriarchs 
is accustomed to speak of some of the 
youth of this generation as ‘‘ educated to 
death.” And in the judgment of masses 
of men, the ‘‘ service of song”’ in the house 
of the Lord is often refined to death, both 
in what it conveys to.the’soul, and in the 
manner in which it conveys it through 
the ear. It seems to be the penalty we 
must pay for a certain style of improve- 
ment in these things, that a chasm is cre- 
ated between those who prize and enjoy 
them and souls without number. One 
large part of the devotional power of pub- 
lic worship is thus lost in respect to such 
souls; perhaps we should say the larger 
part,—for though the praying were as 
level to them as that of John Bunyan and 
Richard Weaver, it could not be counted 
on to take hold of their attention and sym- 
pathies as the hymns and tunes could, if 
equally level. 

The London Patriot, in a well-consid- 
ered article on this subject, affirms that 
‘*to understand and to enjoy public wor- 
ship and instruction, such as are found in 
the churches and chapels of England, re- 
quires a religious education to which the 
generality of the operatives are strangers.”’ 
In another issue of the same able journal, 
it is affirmed that the Established church, 
though arrogating to itself the title of 
‘“‘the poor man’s church,’’ because it 
claims territorial jurisdiction everywhere, 
‘* utterly ‘ fails in its endeavor’ to attract 
the cultivators of the soil. In the towns 
and cities, the proportion of the people 
living by weekly wages who can be pre- 
vailed on to attend its ministrations, forms 
but an insignificant fraction of the popula- 
tion. It is reckoned that not more than 
Jive per cent of the classes of artisans and 
laborers [town and country] are accustum- 
ed to attend anywhere the worship of God, 
or religious instruction. Practically, the 
enjoyment-of the benefits conferred by the 
Christian faith may be regarded, as for 
the most part, a luxury of the middle and 
upper ranks of the nation. It is to be 
desired that the free churches [unconnect- 
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ed with the state] could give a better ac- 
count of the results of their labors; but it 
must be admitted that not a much larger 
proportion of the working class are found 
in the chapels of the Nonconforming bodies 
than in the parish churches.1 Wherever 
you look into the elements which compose 
worshiping congregations in London or 
the great cities, you find that the middle 
classes constitute the bulk of the assem- 
blies, and that neither the intelligent me- 
chanics nor the laborers form any appreci- 
able item in the sum.” 

These disclosures are very striking, and 
suggestive of many thoughts. ‘ Neither 


the Independents nor the Baptists,’’ adds 


the Patriot, (the distinction is not accu- 
rately taken,) ‘‘ have hitherto succeeded in 
reaching the enormous crowds of our fel- 
low-men who constitute the bone and sinew 
of the commonwealth.’? Well may the 
question, therefore, be asked by a Christ- 
ian English publicist, ‘‘ Is, then, everlast- 
ing salvation the peculiar privilege of the 
gentry and of the shopkeeping and trading 
orders? Are we to resign ourselves peace- 
fully to a state of things which ought to 
shake English christendom with alarm to 
its very foundations ?”’ 

Dr. Robert Vaughan, in his ‘‘ Notes on 
the United States since the War,”’ 2 under- 
takes to account for the measure of success 
which the Episcopal church had in some 
American communities, by the supposition 
of the same motives which draw people 
into its enclosure from other folds in Eng- 
land, —love of order and prescription, aver- 





1 That is, Zen per cent in all, at both “church” and 
“chapel.” In accounting for this, so far as the Epis- 
copal church is concerned, and in relation to farm la- 
borers, the explanation is easy. “The clergy are 
regarded by the tillers of the soil,” says the Patriot, 
“as in league with the landlords and farmers to ‘ grind 
the faces of the poor.’ The pretended chief argument 
for an Established church, that it provides for the 
spiritual interests of the rustics, utterly breaks down on 
close examination. It is the very fact of the establish- 
ment of the church, and its consequent supposed alli- 
ance with the governing classes in the country districts, 
which is one of the principal causes of its inability to 
win the sympathies of the poor.” 

2 British Quarterly Review for Octoher, 1865. 
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sion to mingling with the masses, a taste 
for the graceful in form, the influence of 
royalty! and rank and wealth, and a real 
dislike of republicanism! He assumes 
that ‘‘the higher and more cultured 
class of men in the United States’ prefer 
Episcopacy, which, be the case as it may 
in England, is quite a piece of news to 
us. here who are ‘to the manor born.” 
These persons ‘‘see much in republican- 
ism that is not to their taste,’? he 
avers; and ‘‘ for the same reason”’ that 
they ‘‘ never touch politics,’”’ they ‘seek 
a place apart from the ecclesiastical bodies 
whose polity is of the more democratic 
cast.’? He intimates pretty strongly that 
Congregationalism on both sides of the 
ocean should be solicitous to ally such 
persons to itself. ‘‘ There is nothing in 
Congregationalism, rightly understood, 
that should necessitate offense to the up- 
per and cultured classes of society. But 
let it be administered in heedlessness of 
all special feeling in that quarter, and the 
natural consequence will follow. The up- 
per and cultured classes will be lost to it. 
To occasion that loss without necessity — 
and necessity for it there is not— would 
not only be a great folly, but a great sin. 
I venture to say this much, not only to 





1 “Tet some Americans rebel against it as they may, 
the opinion and taste of England have potent influence 
in the United States”! Leading Nonconformist organs 
in England ascribe the spread of a “mild form of the 
ritualistic fever, which is raging so destructively in the 
establishment,” into some Nonconformist circles, to a 
certain class of motives which are certainly sufficiently 
low: ‘Young Dissent’ is too often apt to like ‘the 
pomps and vanities of this wicked world,’ and it is very 
much more ‘ respectable,’ as things go, to worship at 
the parish church than at the meeting-house. Our 
young ladies have discovered that croquet grounds belong 
oftener to Churchmen than to Nonconformists ; and our 
young gentlemen have found out that the tables to 
which the rector is invited are covered with handsomer 
plate and better wine than the tables at which the Non- 
conformist minister is a frequent guest. The social 
prestige of the establishment is the true cause that 
tempts them over.” It is very difficult for an English- 
man to conceive of society like that of New England, 
where Episcopacy is itself “ Dissent,” and has no spe- 
cial social prestige whatever, much less, on the whole, 
than Congregationalism. 
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Congregationalists on the other side of the 
Atlantic, but to some who are not so far 
away.’’ Some twenty years ago a meet- 
ing with reference to ministerial education 
was held in London, at which the late 
Rev. Richard Winter Hamilton, p. p., one 
of the most accomplished of modern Eng- 
lish pastors, — ponderously learned, bril- 
liant, copious in speech, a sort of combi- 
nation of Bentley and Jeremy Taylor, — 
read a paper on ‘‘ The importance of draw- 
ing into the Ministry pious and devoted 
Young Men from our more educated and 
wealthy families.”” Dr. Vaughan moved 
that the paper be entered on the minutes 
of the conference with its warmest thanks. 
We have a copy, — the document is very 
scarce, — and it is curious to notice how 
often such phrases occur as ‘‘ young men 
of superior standing and property,’’ ‘ of 
a higher social status,’’ ‘of influential 
families,’’ *‘ of consideration and family,’’ 
‘‘ of affluent and elevated families’’; how 
it is taken for granted that rank is desira- 
ble ; how it is made matter of congratula- 
tion that ministers, by success as such, 
‘‘ have risen greatly in the social scale ’’; 
how it is denied that those who came from 
humble, unprivileged circumstances are 
specially desirable, but rather ‘‘ the pol- 
ished ’’ are to be sought for Congregation- 
alism,—those ‘‘ who, from their gentle 
condition, might most shrink from the 
possible collision of such a pure democ- 
racy.’ Throughout, Dr. Hamilton speaks 
of these last as ‘‘ the best qualified,”’ pos- 
sessing intellectual prowess, as well as 
superior manners, as a matter of course. 
Wealth is, “in this argument, chiefly 
valued as the pledge of education.” How 
utterly inapplicable all this is to a land 
like ours,—a land of free schools, in 
which the highest places in society, sci- 
ence, and literature are filled by poor men’s 
sons ; a land whose intellectual life be- 
gan with Congregationalism, and in which 
it has had its full proportion of thinkers 
and scholars, as well as of ‘‘ men of prop- 
erty and.standing ’’; a land in which in- 
telligence is not only independent of wealth 
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and anything that may be called social 
rank, but dominates over these; and this 
as the effect chiefly of a Congregational 
ministry that began with erudite and pol- 
ished men, and has to this day held a 
position on the score of education un- 
matched by any of them, — it is hardly 
necessary to say. We are happy to assure 
Dr. Vaughan that on this side the Atlan- 
tic, neither in the church nor the pulpit, 
do Congregationalists need to zealously af- 
fect any who can be called by distinction 
from themselves ‘‘ the upper and cultured 
classes of society.’’ This very natural and 
very European mistake of our worthy and 
able friend (we will not offend his taste 
by terming it insular, since a well-bred 
pastor from the Continent might have 
made the same) is quite as wide of the 
mark as his accounting for a supposed 
tendency to Episcopacy in this country by 
the recent patriotic heartiness of the min- 
isters of more popular churches!1 And 
it seems to us quite doubtful, in view of 
the revelations of the Patriot and the 





1 “Recent events will probably be found to have giv- 
en new force to the feeling by which many have been 
drifted towards the less popular organizations in Ameri- 
ca. De Tocqueville records it as a significant fact in his 
time, that the clergy of the different denominations in 
America cautiously abstained from meddling with poli- 
tics. Their churches, he remarks, would not tolerate 
them in doing otherwise. In this respect a great change 
has come. During the last four years the ‘drum eccle- 
siastic’ has sounded louder than any other. Christian 
pastors have taken the first place among secular politi- 
cians, and the passions which have moved the civic 
organizations in the state have moved the spiritual 
organizations of the church in an equal degree. It is 
easy to see how, in these circumstances, the ecclesiasti- 
cal will be affected anew by the political. Ifthe preach- 
er is to become as much politician as divine, and 
preaching is to be transformed into a Sunday news- 
paper,— what next?” In what part of the North is 
any part of these representations correct? Not by any 
means in the West, where the pulpit has been pre-emi- 
nently patriotic, and where men drift away from that 
less popular organization, which invited back Southern 
bishops without repentance,—a bad example, which 
some in the state are following. There is no tendency 
to Episcopacy at the West. Perhaps it is because it 
was no “change” for ministers to be prominently and 
promptly patriotic. Yet Western preachers, at least 
Congregational ones, have not become “as much poli- 
ticians as divines.” Have any? 
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Leeds essayist, whether English Congre- 
gationalism is under obligation just now 
to care specially for the upper classes. 
Its duty—at least a great and solemn 
duty, second to no other—seems plainly 
to be in the opposite direction. Looking 
to the proportion between places of wor- 
ship and people, it may be said that both 
the aristocracy and the more prosperous 
part of the middle classes are amply pro- 
vided for, comparatively, — they have the 
sanctuaries to themselves. Nothing that 
can be done for them will reach the masses. 
‘¢ There is abundant room for improvement 
in the tone of worship and the manner of 
preaching at church, and by such improve- 
ment many may be attracted; but no 
modification there will now win the bulk 
of the working classes.” 

How, then, can these be reached? The 
excellent journal from which we have been 
quoting—and none more largely repre- 
sents English Congregationalism— turns 
to a quarter usually lost sight of for one 
answer to this question. The agency of 
woman has never yet been enlisted in the 
evangelization of the masses as it should 
be. ‘‘ The words of Christ, ‘Go, call thy 
husband and come hither,’ suggest an all- 
powerful strategy to the rulers of chris- 
tendom. These myriads of men who neg- 
lect and oppose religion may be most easily 
reached through their female relations in 
the privacy of home. But the women of 
the working classes can be best won to 
Christian thought by the personal invita- 
tion and hearty sympathy of their more 
fortunate sisters. Let the educated women 
of our English christendom, more than 
ever, make it a business to form the per- 
sonal acquaintance of the wives and daugh- 
ters of the working orders, and to exhibit 
to them in such sympathy the fruit of 
Christian discipleship, and by that means, 
more probably than by any other, the feel- 
ings of class prejudice may be dispelled, 
which at present form the chief obstacles to 
the temporal and eternal salvation of the 
multitudes.” 

The suggestion 1s certainly a very excel- 
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lent one, and very English. It is based 
on class distinctions, which everybody in 
that country knows, as is here admitted, 
keep men out of the kingdom of heaven, 
but which almosi nobody proposes to abol- 
ish. Only by the indirect and circuitous 
method of education and suffrage does any 
considerable body, of reformers even, pro- 
pose to get rid of the chronic and enormous 
nuisance which paralyzes everything good 
in English society. For the purposes of 
evangelism, the journalist proposes to go 
round it. Is the plan feasible? Are not 
English women, of the educated and well- 
to-do classes, as much tainted with class 
distinctions as men? Can most power for 
good anywhere be exerted upon any class 
of persons by those who come to them, 
men or women, as from a class above them, 
and not rather by Christians of their own 
class? This question is specially pertinent 
to England to a degree hardly conceivable 
on this side the water. Still the sugges- 
tion is good so far as it goes. Christian 
women have an equal responsibility to 
convert the world to Christ with Christian 
men. They and we have too long allowed 
our theories of a different sphere of Chris- 
tian action to obscure the fact that God 
has not laid the burden unequally upon 
them and us. Paul would not suffer a 
woman to teach in the church, nor to 
prophesy, nor to speak with tongues, 
which has been tacitly extended to mean 
that she is not to bring souls to Christ. 
There are other things besides those for- 
bidden, which must be left undone if she 
does not do them, as even English Chris- 
tians discover. We take an illustration 
at hand in one of our monthly religious 
papers. 


‘¢Mrs. Bartlett, a member of Rev. Mr. 
Spurgeon’s church in London, about seven 
years ago, took the charge of a Bible-class of 
half a dozen adult women, which met every 
Sabbath. In the course of a few months, it 
gradually increased, until it numbered fifty, 
when the new Metropolitan Tabernacle was 
opened. Asa blessing on the earnestness and 
prayerfulness of its members, there were many 
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conversions. It soon became necessary to 
meet in a larger room. In a few months 
there were three hundred attendants, and at 
the end of the year, five hundred. It has 
continued to increase, until now the average 
attendance is between seven and eight hun- 
dred women, between the ages of thirty and 
seventy. The services consist of singing and 
prayer, and an earnest address or passage of 
Scripture. Many have traced their conver- 
sion to pertinent observations with which it is 
her custom to preface the reading of a hymn. 

**Some idea of the success of this unpre- 
tending effort of a Christian woman who, 
though suffering from heart disease, makes 
this her life-work, may be formed from the 
fact, that six hundred members of her class 
have joined Mr. Spurgeon’s church, during 
the past six years, about one hundred uniting 
the last year. Many of these are imitating 
her example, and in their varied spheres are 
employed in mission work in different parts 
of the country.’? — 4m. Messenger. 

It is no marvel that a church which 
possesses such female members grows to 
the number of thirty-five hundred in one 
local fellowship. 

Another suggestion on this subject comes 
from a member of the aristocracy. Lord 
Harrowby, in a recent address to the Bir- 
mingham and Midland Mechanics’ Insti- 
tute, ascribed much of the comparative 
failure of these institutions to the exclu- 
sion of politics and religion,—the two 
things, his lordship said, which the work- 
ing man cares most about. He proposed, 
therefore, classes for the study of Christian 
evidences, and for instruction in politics 
and government. Mr. J. Stansfield, m. p., 
in a similar address at Halifax two years 
since, intimated that these institutions 
needed for success to provide amusement 
for the laborer as well as mental improve- 
ment, — gymnastics, music, and cricket, 
along with the class, the library, and the 
news-room. The London Times, com- 
menting on Mr. Stansfield’s address, de- 
clared that the mechanics’ institutes had 
donc their work. 


‘*They were the earliest expressions of a 
desire on the part of the educated classes to 
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impart the benefits of education to the classes 
below them. At the time they were founded 
the machinery of popular education now at 
work had no existence, and would have been 
regarded as impossible. A mechanics’ insti- 
tute did in those days what nothing else could 
have done, and it opened the way to more 
powerful influence. It was something to tell 
the working man that knowledge was power, 
and to put that power. within his reach. 
Books at that time were comparatively few and 
proportionately dear, while reading itself was 
an accomplishment considerably more rare 
than it is at present.’’ 


To Lord Harrowby’s proposition the 
Times objects,—true to all its instincts 
as the champion and defender of the aris- 
tocracy and the aristocratic church, — that 
every clergyman of the Church of England, 
with a living, is in his parish, to all in- 
tents and purposes, a professor of theology, 
whose duty it is to furnish theological in- 
struction to all parishioners, and see that 
they have it. As things go, the men of 
the parish are neglected for ‘the old 
women and the little children. It is a 
harder task, no doubt, to engage the 
thoughts of grown-up men. These men 
will not be gained without somewhat more 
solid work than is usually expended on 
them. It is idle to attempt to influence 
an artisan by a tract or a story-book. He 
deserves to be offered some more substan- 
tial food; and the suggestions of Lord 
Harrowby for a mechanics’ institute might 
furnish useful hints to many a clergy- 
man.”’ 

Fas est ab hoste doceri. No plan is suf- 
ficient that does not contemplate a minis- 
try for the masses. It still pleases God, 
by the foolishness of preaching, to save 
them that believe ; and for these neglected 
multitudes it must needs be a ministry 
that can reach them. ‘These outlying 
crowds must be visited,”’ says the Patriot, 
‘‘in their own regions, by men who will 
carry the glad tidings to them. But 
there is evidently a demand for a higher 
order of such missionary agencies than 
now exists. There is room for the labors 
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of men as well educated as our pastors to 
do the work of evangelists, — that work 
at present performed by district visitors 
and city ,missionaries. How is it that 
well-educated men do not offer for so 
mighty an enterprise? How is it that 
the evangelizing of the enormous multi- 
tudes of skilled mechanics is generally 
left to comparatively untrained and illit- 
erate laborers?’’ These statements and 
questions imply inequalities in the educa- 
tion of English Congregational ministers 
which do not exist among us. They were 
divided by the chairman of the Congrega- 
tional Union of England and Wales, in 
1862 (Rev. John Stoughton), into three 
distinctly marked classes, — the first-rate 
scholars, who are required ‘‘ to defend the 
principles and enrich the literature of 
Nonconformity”’; the well-educated, pop- . 
ular preachers for towns and cities ; and 
the class of village pastors, home mission- 
aries, and evangelists, men very slightly 
educated, if at all. No such phenomena 
as the learned village pastors and profound 
theologians, living on small salaries and 
innocent of popular repute, who adorn 
the history of New England, are known 
in the Old Country. Nor can such a 
common people as ours be conceived 
there. 

The population of England and Wales, 
and that of the United States, may be 
spoken of as nearly equal. The parlia- 
mentary grants give elementary education 
in this year of our Lord to about 1,200,000 
children. The whole number of children 
and youth at school in that land is little 
over 2,000,000, gathered in some 36,000 
public and private schools, while the com- 
mon schools alone of the United States 
are about 60,000, and the pupils 4,000,000. 
In London alone, says a return just re- 
ceived, more than 150,000 children have 
no schools of any sort. In Manchester, 
instead of 104,000 children at school, as 
there should be, there are only 55,000. 
In 1834, there were then 967 day scholars 
to every 10,000 inhabitants; in 1861, 
only 908 to the same number. These 
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figures were given at the recent Social 
Science Congress. In England it is esti- 
mated that there is a scholar for every 
836 persons ; in the United States, — the 
private schools being also reckoned in, — 
there is one for every five.1 Yet the illit- 
erate ministry sent out by Independents, 
into streets and poor districts, is found 
inadequate. It is below the wants of the 
masses, a8 the educated ministry, both in 
the Dissenting and Established churches, 
is above them. 

What are the religious conditions of 
reaching the masses? ‘‘ For one thing 
it is evident,” says the Patriot, ‘‘ that 
the working classes cannot be brought to 
believe in any form of priestcraft or sacra- 
mentalism.’? Emphatically so. 


‘¢ The loftier the claims of the clerical body, 
the farther it withdraws itself from any chance 
of influencing intelligent working men. The 
very idea of expecting salvation by any pro- 
cess of sacramental galvanism, appears to 
them the consummation of folly. For an- 
other thing, they cannot be brought to sac- 
rifice the leisure and liberty of Sunday for 
any project of listening to long prayers and 
read sermons. That whole business appears 
to them a waste of time and patience. The 
only chance of obtaining their ear is that they 
shall be addressed in idiomatic English, and 
with heart-stirring eloquence, and that Heav- 
en also shall be addressed with simplicity, 
fervor, and sincere reverence. Neither is it 
of any use to anticipate a hearing from these 
multitudes of toil-worn workers, unless that 
which they are invited to hear is a true gos- 
pel, a message proving itself to be divine by 
its nobleness and its benignity. In vain will 
you attempt to draw them by the ministra- 
tions of ‘the law.’ They must be approached 
with the living message of divine love, with 
earnest representations of the mercy and grace 
of God in Christ, and not with a half-gospel 





1 The Episcopal church is the chief obstacle in re- 
spect to education, as well as in respect to evangeliza- 
tion, for it claims the “national schools,” so called. It 
is proposed now to recognize nothing but “ secular,” 
i.e. unsectarian education. But many Dissenters ob- 
ject to any state education that is not also religious. 
Hence the Congregational “ board of education.” 
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or a skeptical theology. The gospel proposed 
to them must be, in reality as in name, ‘ glad 
tidings of great joy’; and this is more than 
can be predicated of a great deal of preaching 
in our churches and chapels. The saivation 
80 published must be shown forth in its bear- 
ings on common life. Masters and employers 
must be publicly admonished as to their du- 
ties, as well as servants and working men. 
The minister must know how to stand up as 
the even-handed and honest representative of 
universal moral laws. And, lastly, the church 
organization into which you propose to incor- 
porate them must be one in which they will 
find society when they have abandoned the 
company of the tap-room and the public-house 
parlor. We believe that this last condition is 
of as great importance as any other. The 
parochial system of the Church of England 
provides for no association of religious work- 
ing men with like-minded persons of their 
own order, or with those a little above them. 
The churches of the Independents and Bap- 
tists in the towns and cities but very imper- 
fectly conform to this necessary law. Society 
is one of the chief necessities of mankind, and 
a religious system which does not provide 
religious society for religious men fails in one 
of its principal functions. It is here that the 
Methodists have found their strength. The 
whole fabric of Methodism is a contrivance 
for bringing like-minded persons together, 
and for elevating and purifying the inferior 
ranks by association with their superiors. 
And not until all the churches march forward 
in the same tracks, can we hope to see a suc- 
cessful inroad made on the outlying masses of 
the neglecters of the gospel. The sin of this 
neglect, so fearful in its extent, and so direful 
in its consequences, lies one half at the door 
of the working population, who are absorbed 
in sensual pleasures and pursuits; and one 
half at the door of the modern church, 
which has yet to learn some of the elemen- 
tary lessons of the art of evangelizing the 
world.’’ 


Eliminating from this the hypothesis of 
society built on class distinctions, with the 
implications that the Methodists alone 
have the art of obtaining a hearing, and 
that the preaching of God’s requiremenis, 
with their amazing sanctions, will not 
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arrest and move the common mind,! and 
it will answer very well for our own case. 
We are discovering a vast growing body 
of our people outside of all churches. It 
speaks English, hears how to vote.and how 
to fight in English, but will not hear in 
English how to be saved. We are explor- 
ing it; we are learning what is incumbent 
on local churches in the work of home 
evangelization; we need to learn that 
Christ intended to abolish all worldly 
dividing lines among those evangelized and 
brought into the churches. We do not 
need, as lands cursed with an aristocracy 
. do, a great ecclesiastical organization 
framed to counteract the social caste spirit 
and habit, as John Wesley framed his 
system. But we do need to feel, in all 
denominations, that the church member- 
ship, not the pastorate, must be the cher- 
ishing mother and cultivator and educator 
of converted souls. Yet all this will not 
give us a ministry for the masses, though 
without this one would surely fail. Such 
a ministry could not reach and hold the 
people without a church alert, sagacious, 
kindly, inventive, pliant to reach and hold 
them also; but the Christian church, on 
the other hand, in its best estate, cannot 
do it with a ministry trained and adapted 
only to the work of saving a certain por- 
tion of the people. 

Congregationalism is pre-eminently 
bound to produce a ministry for the masses. 
As a system of faith and order, it implics 
intelligence ; if it did not, it would be in- 
capable of producing one in such a land 
as this, as our Methodist brethren have 
in the course of years discovered. It isa 
lucid and philosophical system, and that 
which accords with true philosophy, will, 
in the long run, and with the mass, after 
all prevail. It is a simple system, and 
can readily and without encumbrance go 
after the masses. Having no ponderous 





1 This is indeed very true in England. Mr. Spurgeon 
is almost an exception, among pastors of eminence, of a 
free and thrilling management of eternal penalty. The 
emasculation of much English religious thinking, by 
doubt and denial of this, is deplorable. 
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machinery, one man can carry it, and it 
can make any man who has the mind and 
heart for it an apostle to the multitude. 
It contemplates the masses, the great body 
of men, regardless of origin, history, or 
education ; it is made for them, made to 
convert and save them,? has for its end 
and aim the greatest spiritual good of the 
greatest number. In its genius, its de- 
velopment, and its affiliation with true 
democracy,—a natural, inevitable, and 
necessary affiliation, —it is manifestly di- 
vinely raised up to grasp and handle this 
great problem in a great republic: how to 
give the gospel in its largeness, simplicity, 
purity, —in its free, equalizing, all-frater- 
nizing power, to all? And the organic 
connection of the principles it has sown 
and watered in this land, with our mar- 
velous regeneration as a people, completes 
and emphasizes the proof that this is now 
the mission of Congregational Puritanism. 

God’s providence, too, has set us upon 
the track in which we shall find an answer 
to the question, How to produce a ministry 
for the masses? No theory would ever 
furnish the answer. The question strikes 
mere homiletics dumb. And theology and 
biblical literature— while they furnish 
the minister, when God’s grace has marked 
him for one — cannot answer any better. 
We learned how to make foreign mission- 
aries on the field of missions before any of 
our teachers could tell us how. First must 
come the necessity; the field opened, — 
appalling, exciting, almost immeasurable 
in extent; the Christian experience and 
love for souls to be moved by it, with suf- 
ficient professional and literary culture, — 
and Congregationalism gives the world a 
body of laborers in foreign lands unsur- 
passed in character, energy, and success. 





2 Of course it is possible for Congregationalism to 
exist without recognizing its own inherent and formative 
ideas, — an American Congregationalism that supposes 
itself to exist for a particular class of minds, as there is 
an English Congregationalism that is anti-republican 
and monarchist, incredible as it may seem. But neither 
will last forever. In a monarchy, formative Congre- 
gational ideas cannot have full scope ; in a republic, 
they ought to have. 
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So God has been opening more and more 
the great home field, as we are able to bear 
it, — fast enough to inflame and guide our 
zeal and enthusiasm, and not too fast, till 
all things were ripe for this marvelous 
access to the masses, white and black, 
which is now before us. If we were not 
ready for it; if we could not on the in- 
stant produce a ministry for the unevan- 
gelized millions in our borders ; if the very 
idea of it at first staggered us, and put to 
shame our modes of training, our convic- 
tions, our comparatively paltry prepara- 
tions, what wonder if the door seems to 
half close itself again, and time is given 
us to gird up ourselves for this gigantic 
effort at christianizing a whole nation. 
But what we are to learn in the vast and 
novel tasks which the new South and 
the mountain West open to the Puritan 
churches, what we have already learned 
in that modified ministry which the regu- 
lar chaplaincies and the ‘‘ volunteer chap- 
laincies’’ of the Christian Commission 
required, points directly to such a ministry 
for the masses as our older and larger 
cities need, where population outgrows 
the churches, and such as the land needs 
throughout. Our experiments, too, in lay 
preaching, in the revivals peace has 
brought with it, follow the pattern of the 
lay preaching of the Christian Commission 
during the war. One form of a true 
ministry for the masses our city missions 
are now systematically developing. So 
the labors of such men as Durant and 
Whitney at the East, and Moody and 
Burnell at the West, convey a lesson we 
cannot be slow to learn. No man has the 
Christian genius to frame a curriculum 
which will create that form of evangeliza- 
tion which our gigantic task-work will 
train up under the providence of God. 
To a very great extent, if we are willing 
to do the work, the work itself will draw 
out and shape the workmen. New phases 
of the ministry there must needs be, as 
there are new phases of society and of 
human need. For the ministry, in the 
design of its founder, is a flexible and 
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adaptive, not a stereotyped and unchange- 
able institute. And that which compels 
new phases of it will mold them, unless 
there be an impracticable stiffness and 
want of insight and foresight among the 
people of God. Pre-eminently will it be 
so in Congregationalism, which is itself a 
deliverance and escape from unbending, 
arbitrary, and unwarranted usages in 
religion. 

We have no thought, then, of indicating 
here, as the conclusion of the whole mat- 
ter, just what a ministry for the masses 
should be. It should not be after any one 
prescriptive pattern. As the body in wor- 
ship should: bend to the soul, as all well- 
adapted human bodies are for the souls 
that occupy them and not for others, so 
should it be with such an institute. And 
as the masses arc endlessly various and 
varying in all those things to which the 
ministry must adapt itself,—in convic- 
tions, mental habits, tastes, weaknesses, 
tendencies, and endeavors,—so must a 
ministry for them be. What they are 
just now in this land, they may not, and 
doubtless will not be, ten years hence. 
Nor will the people, the whole people 
here, ever be after one pattern. Modifi- 
cations in theological education, which 
have taken place and are to take place 
among us, show how the necessity of a 
broader and more varied training is mak- 
ing itself felt. It is often with the educa- 
tion, both secular and sacred, of certain 
periods, as it is with certain sermons. 
That which is true and good is there, but 
in a form that utterly disregards those for 
whose benefit it is intended. Two things 
are to be contemplated both in the sermon 
and the school ; — the one is that which is 
to be taught, that which it is safe to teach, 
and which is in itself worth teaching ; and 
the other is human nature. We cannot 
positively affirm that any regard has al- 
ways been had to the latter, in either. 
It has sometimes seemed as if both preacher 
and teacher had said to themselves, — here 
is the truth; if human nature will not or 
does not take it in the way it is given, so 
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much the worse for human nature. And 
very much the worse it was. It is not 
probable that the new phases of ministe- 
rial training in our different seminaries 
will very closely resemble each other ; it 
is not best they should. Chicago led the 
way in a special course for those who can- 
not go through the complete exegetical 
drill, and Andover is to follow. The class 
of men to be schooled in this briefer course 
are just those who will be likely to feel 
that their mission is to the mass of their 
fellow men, rather than to those of any 
peculiar culture, and set in the most desi- 
rable social and material surroundings. 
The reconstructed ‘‘ Theological Institute 
of Connecticut ’’ proposes as its specialty 
to make biblical preachers—mighty in 
the Scriptures, if possible—for meeting 
and impressing the popular mind; while 
the Yale Theological Seminary, near by, 
is subdividing and expanding its scientific 
theological curriculum, and offering col- 
lateral advantages in related studies, with 
a view to more accomplished scholarship 
in the ranks of our religious teachers. 
Both objects are praiseworthy and .admi- 
rable. We have heretofore been liable, 
in advancing theological culture in accord- 
ance with secular and literary progress, 
to forget the masses. When we originated 
theological seminaries, which are pecul- 
iarly American, we laid down and left be- 
hind that plainer and more practical style 
of training, closer to the people and to 
common Christian experience, which was 
carried on formerly by pastors, and under 
which our first great theologians, those 
who created ‘‘New England theology,’’ 
were produced. When Bangor Seminary 
was eleVated to the rank of other schools 
of the prophets, it no longer took up and 
fitted for the pulpit, as it did at first, the 
worthy young men who had not been able 
to go through college. At Oberlin, we 
believe, there has always been some pro- 
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vision for these below the theological de- 
partment,—a shorter preparatory course 
being allowed to ‘* students of an advanced 
age only,”’ and considerable proportion of 
the theological graduates having always 
been of this class. We shall need all 
these provisions and methods for the Con- 
gregational ministry of the future, because 
the people and the age will need them. 
And, first of all, we need to have that 
narrowness of judgment purged away, 
which disparages any method that answers 
its end, that criticizes and condemns any 
style and quality of excellent preparation 
for preaching the gospel, building up 
churches, and saving souls. There is by 
divine right no prescriptive way of fitting 
men for the pulpit and the field of Chris- 
tian labor. One way is best for one pur- 
pose, for this or that portion of the great 
whole of society; another for another. 
But the whole of society is, under God, to 
be saved; and the mission of Congrega- 
tionalism is to no less than the whole. It 
carries the word of life to Greek and Jew, 
to barbarian and Scythian, to bond and 
free, that Christ may be all and in all. Its 
genius in this is not eclectic, but compre- 
hensive, collective, discursive. It is not 
sent to cull and separate and favor par- 
ticular portions of mankind, but to bring 
all to a common platform of connection 
and privilege and experience. Yet while 
it thus must include and produce all pha- 
ses and styles of ministerial resource and 
adaptation, it is plain that, numerically, 
its ministry for the masses should be, in 
the future, the larger part, for the masses 
are the larger part of society. And as 
Congregationalism sprang in England, 
in the past, from that great middle 
class which is creating the future Eng- 
land, and which here absorbs and con- 
trols all beside, so it has, beyond all 
comparison, tke materials for such a 
ministry. 
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BY REV. CHARLES W. 


Tat woman has a responsible soul ; 
that she is under the same general laws 
as man; that she is saved by the same Sa- 
viour, and on the same conditions as her 
husband or brother; that she is in like 
manner bound to use all her powers in such 
a way as to know God; — these and many 
similar propositions there is no need of ar- 
guing or asserting. They are admitted by 
all who bear the Christian name. Some 
things, however, that are sometimes de- 
duced as inferences from these admissions, 
are denied, and strongly. It is claimed 
that woman is forbidden, both by natural 
propriety and by the Scriptures, to speak 
or teach or even pray audibly in a mixed 
religious assembly. She may converse, if 
she pleases, at a social entertainment, 
when males are present, on any subject, 
religion not excepted, if she can attract 
listeners. She may teach, if competent, 
music, drawing, penmanship, and the 
classics, to any who choose to patronize 
her. She may lift up her voice in praise 
to God in sacred song, and lead the devo- 
tions, in this way, of the great congrega- 
tion. But to speak of her Christian expe- 
rience, or of the dealings of God with her 
soul, or to pray audibly in a meeting for 
conference and prayer, when persons of 
the other sex are present, — these she may 
not do. ** Paul forbids it, and nature de- 
clares it a shame.” This claim we pro- 
pose now to examine, and with it, as will 
be seen, we join issue. 

Our first business is with the Scrip- 
tures. We have no sympathy with that 
class of arguments which would seem to 
leave out the Bible in coming to a conclu- 





1 The Lake Shore Association, before which this arti- 
cle was read, unanimously requested the author to offer 
it for publication in the Quarterly. While expressing 
no opinion upon its subject, we are glad to have so im- 
portant a point discussed. — Eps. 
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sion. If this book, fairly interpreted, does 
condemn this or any other practice, the 
only Christian way is to submit. How- 
ever inconsistent it may seem with our 
general admissions or practice, there is 
only one right course. Our practice can 
be changed, our admissions may be quali- 
fied, but plain Scripture teaching cannot 
be ignored. What, then, do the Scrip- 
tures really teach? This is our first in- 
quiry. It is usual, in entering upon an 
examination such as this, to lay down 
canons of interpretation. One will suffice 
us, and we announce it in Scripture 
language. ‘‘ The letter killeth, but the 
spirit giveth life.’? How far this rule 
may be applicable may not be easy to 
say ; but that it has a wide scope in de- 
termining the present binding power of 
what is written, must be manifest to all. 
Without claiming to draw the exact line 
of boundary, a general division may be at- 
tempted. Revelations of fact and records 
of history must of course, if true, always 
remain inviolate ; the letter and the spir- 
it are inseparable. But commands and 
threatenings, precepts and promises, are 
often limited, and far from being general 
or universal. The letter of a command 
and the spirit always agree in the case of 
those to whom the command is first di- 
rected. It is not certain that they will 
ever agree afterward, and whether or not 
they do is a question never to be over- 
looked. The mere positiveness of a pre- 
cept is no proofat all of its binding char- 
actcr, on any but those who first hear it. 
‘Salute Tryphena and Tryphosa”’ is a 
command as positive as any in the Bible, 
and in form unlimited, and yet it only 
bound those Roman Christians who heard 
the Epistle read, and probably — say, ra- 
ther, most certainly — only a part even of 
those. ‘* Salute ye one another with a 
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holy kiss ’’ has long been considered obso- 
lete. The command, to bring the cloak 
which Paul had left at Troas, spent itself 
on Timothy. The letter and the spirit of 
a precept may abide in company for a 
longer or a shorter period, or for all time, 
but this is never settled by the letter 
alone. We must inquire, ‘‘ Do the same 
circumstances exist now as at first?” 
Are there now the same reasons? Is ita 
similar case? The subsequent binding is 
a result of reasoning and inference : not of 
these alone, but without which it could 
not be. ‘‘ Let a widow not be taken into 
the number under threescore years old,”’ 
was binding on Timothy without ques- 
tioning; afterward on all in like circum- 
stances, probably, as long as the rules of 
caste prevailed that made deaconesses 
necessary. ‘* Drink no longer waiter, but a 
little wine for thy stomach’s sake,’’ was 
good for Timothy, binding some say. Is 
it therefore binding on his successors ? 
Several questions must be settled before 
you let this counsel or command extend 
beyond the first bishop of Ephesus. Has 
a man Timothy’s wine? and Timothy’s 
stomach? and Timothy’s infirmities? All 
infirmities will not do, though they be 
‘‘often’’ infirmities. It were easy to 
bring a great number of cases to jus- 
tify this distinction. Directions given, to 
anoint ‘ the sick with oil,’’ are coupled in 
the same verse with directions for prayer 
for his recovery. We dispense with the 
one class of directions, we hold fast to the 
other. Why? Because the spirit, and 
not the letter, governs us. 

The directions in regard to speaking 
with tongues, holding goods in common, 
laying by in store on the first day of the 
week, making contributions for the poor 
saints at Jerusalem, and washing the 
saints’ feet, have no force now in the letter 
of their precepts,—the letter killeth. 
Few would now quote the direction, 
‘‘Take no heed how or what ye shall 
speak,” as an apology for lack of prepa- 
ration for the pulpit, though it is proba- 
bly as good as the hackneyed ‘ beaten 
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oil’? for written sermons. We hold on 
to the commands, ‘ repent,’’ ‘* believe,” 
‘* preach the gospel,’’ ‘* this do in remem- 
brance of me,’’— not because of the let- 
ter, but because of the spirit. It is not a 
man’s duty to repent because Simon Ma- 
gus was commanded to repent, or because 
the Jews were thus exhorted, but because 
he is a sinner, and because Christ came to 
save repentant sinners. When Christ 
shall have come again, and man shall have 
no need to say to his neighbor, know the 
Lord, those too will cease to be binding in 
the oldness of the letter. 

Let us now apply this canon to Paul's 
precepts concerning women in the church. 
His precepts seem to be very plain and 
positive. ‘* Let your women keep silence in 
the churches.’’ ‘* I suffer not a woman to 
teach.”? We raise no question here as to 
the letter, but what of the spirit? Let it 
be noted that these directions were given 
to Greek churches. The passages occur 
only in the Epistle to the Corinthians, 
and in one to Timothy at Ephesus. How 
Sar were the Corinthian and Ephesian wo- 
men entitled to represent the women of the 
present day? The question is answered 
as soon as asked. They could not even 
represent the Jewish women of their own 
time. It was no shame for a Jewish mat- 
ron or maid to expose her features to the 
view of other than her own relations. It 
was for the Greek; and Paul, in view of 
this, bids the Christian women of Co- 
rinth to keep themselves covered.1 No 
such directions were ever given to the 
churches of Judea; the Old Testament 
gospel had emancipated the Jewish wo- 
man from much of the bondage of her Gen- 
tile sister. Their customs were in many 
respects even freer than ours. The min- 
istry of women to our Saviour, in his life 
and at his death, seem never to have pro- 
voked unfavorable comment among his 
enemies, — a striking proof, when we 
think of it, of the general elevation and 
purity of character of woman in Judea. 
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The great .and beautiful examples re- 
corded in the Scriptures for her emula- 
tion and imitation had not been lost. A 
Miriam’s inspired song taught her and 
cheered her in their synagogues ; a Debo- 
rah’s genius and heroism and acknowl- 
edged leadership inspired her to deeds of 
courage and devotion. The Christian 
Jewesses remembered how Anna the pro- 
phetess gave thanks publicly in the tem- 
ple, when the child Jesus was first brought 
there ; and how she spake of his coming 
glory to all them that looked for redemp- 
tion in Israel.”?1 Mary also, and her song 
of triumph, had neither been unnoticed 
nor forgotten, for it was inspired by the 
Holy Ghost, and poured forth in the 
house of Zacharias the priest, and recorded 
by Luke for their instruction as well as 
ours. The Jewish women could go up to 
the temple, and were not forbidden to 
pray, and to pray aloud, even before men. 
When Hannah went up to pray at Shi- 
loh, her lips moved, but as good old Eli 
did not hear her voice, he thought she had 
been drunken, and rebuked her sharply ; 2 
it did not seem to occur to the simple- 
minded old priest that she could pray 
there without doing it audibly. But on 
the next occasion when she came up to 
Shiloh, after her silent petitions had been 
answered, she prayed aloud, and so brim- 
ming and joyous and grateful was her 
prayer, that it was recorded for the encou- 
ragement of all who should come after, even 
for us upon whom the ends of the world 
arecome. It was to the Jews that Peter 
quotes Joel as explaining what they 
saw and heard at Pentecost. This, he 
says, is what is written : ‘‘ Your sons and 
your daughters shall prophesy.’? And it 
was Philip the evangelist, the Jew, of 
whom it is written that ‘he had four 
daughters, virgins, which did prophesy.” 
But the Grecian women were neither ac- 
customed to such freedom, nor fitted for it. 
Closely watched by their husbands with a 
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jealousy not often unreasonable; their ap- 
pearance in public forbidden unless coy- 
ered with a veil that concealed both form 
and feature; generally unintelligent and 
uneducated as compared with men, — 
these were obviously sufficient reasons 
why the Greek women should not be prom- 
inent in Christian assemblies.! Add to 
this that a reputation for learning in a 
woman was closely associated in the popu- 
lar mind with looseness of morals, and do 
we need a more complete and sufficient 
reason for Paul’s injunction to the Corin- 
thian and Ephesian churches ? 

Women had aspired to teach at Athens. 
Socrates and Pericles sat together at the 
feet of Aspasia to study oratory and elo- 
quence, but Aspasia was as’ noted for her 
loose morals as for her wit, and such ger- 
erally in Greece were the learned of her 
sex. Unveiled women had prophesied 
in frenzied inspiration before thousands, 
claiming exemption on these occasions 
from the law of their husbands,? but it 
was in the idolatrous and licentious orgies 
of Bacchus ; and is it strange that Paul 
should write to churches gathered in the 
midst of such abominations, ‘“‘I suffer 
not a woman to teach, nor to usurp 
authority over the man’? ‘If a wo- 
man prayeth or prophesieth with her 
head uncovered [unveiled], she dishonor- 
eth her head’”?? What a reproach to 
the Christian name would be the faintest 
resemblance to practices and claims like 
those of the orgies! ‘They were to avoid 
the very appearance of evil. Now, the 
letter of the precept will be imperative as 
long as letter and spirit correspond ; that 





1 At an early period the Athenians were so jealous 
that they would not permit their women to show them- 
selves at the window.” — Rees’ Cyc., Art. Athenians. 

“They were addicted to drunkenness and the most 
dissolute sensuality.” — Ib. 

2The Bacchantes at the time cf the feast ran 
through the streets, covered with tiger skins, their hair 
dishevelled, thyrsus in one hand and torches in the 
other, howling, and shrieking ‘To Bacchi. Men and 
women met promiscuously at this feast fof Bacchus], 
perfectly naked, except a girdle of vine leaves around 
their heads and hips.” — Rees’ Cyc., Art. Bacchanalia. 
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is, a8 long as such reasons exist, and not 
longer nor elsewhere. 

But it is argued, and with some show 
of plausibility, ‘‘that the reasons given 
for the injunction are general.” ‘It isa 
shame,’’ writes Paul; against modesty 
and propriety, say his interpreters. If 
they-are right, it will convict the whole 
church of the present age, of inconsistency 
and gross departure from the spirit as 
well as letter of a similar injunction, ut- 
tered, so to say, in almost the same breath. 
In the twelfth chapter of this same epistle, 
the apostle enjoins the covering! of women 
in public worship, and enforces the in- 
janction by the identical reason, “ It is a 
shame’’ (not to be veiled). ‘It is all 
one as if she Were shaven.”” Now if the 
reason in the one case be universal, so in 
the other; and if so, the whole church is 
wrong, and ought at once to reform. In- 
deed, the close covering of women, as a 
permanent injunction, is sustained by 
stronger apparent reasons than their si- 
lence. Doth not nature herself teach you, 
writes Paul in substance, that she ought 
to be veiled? Why was her hair given 
her but to indicate this? And yet the 
Christian world, with great unanimity, 
has come to believe that the spirit rather 
than the letter of this requirement is to 
be followed, and that there is no such 
teaching of nature as binds woman to 
keep her face close veiled through all 
ages, or even makes it an essential and 
eternal immodesty to appear with locks 
shorn of their time-honored proportions. 
The argument is indeed to modesty and 
reverence, but to these as interpreted by 
the habits of the age. If the prohibition 
is not universal in the stronger case, as 
by general consent it is not, should it be 
so considered in the weaker? In fact, 
modesty does not now, and has not for 
centuries, pronounced a breach of either 
of these injunctions to be a shame. 





1 No scholar needs to be told that this “covering” is 
the veiling with a close veil, so that the features may 
not be seen. 
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“True modesty is a discerning grace, 
That blushes only in the proper place ; 
But counterfeit is blind, and skulks through fear, 
When ’tis a shame, to be ashamed t’ appear.” 


If a corrupt custom made it now a 
shame for a woman to show her face to 
any but near relatives, it. would be a 
Christian duty to regard that custorh so 
far at least as to see that one good was 
not evil spoken of, and that the Christian 
name was not scandalized. . Such, and 
such only, is, or even was, the shame of 
allowing a modest and intelligent woman 
either to expose her face or express her 
thoughts in a mixed assembly. Is it now 
a shame? The Christian world has prac- 
tically answered this question. It says it 
is no shame for a gifted woman to lead 
the devotions of the great congregation in 
the service of sacred song, the highest 
possible form of worship when not a 
mockery. She could not have done this 
in Corinth or Ephesus or Athens. It was 
at a comparatively late day that this 
ceased to be a shame. Luther seems to 
have brought in this liberty, custom made 
it seem fitting and proper, and now no 
one objects to it. It was not until 1772 
that women were allowed to eing in Cath- 
olic churches. A writer in Recs’ Cyclo- 
pedia (Art. Woman) thus speaks of the 
performance of high mass in the church 
of St. Gudula, at Brussels, on a Sunday : 
‘© A considerable number of voices and 
instruments were assembled in the choir ; 
and we were glad to find among the for- 
mer two or three women, who, though 
they were not fine singers, yet their being 
employed proved that female voices might 
have admission in the church without giv- 
ing offense or scandal to piety or even big- 
otry.”” But what then becomes of Paul’s 
injunction, ‘¢ Let your women keep silence 
in the churches’’? The answer is, ‘‘ The 
letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life.” 
It is not at all uncommon, at this day, to 
find in a Sabbath school a class of lads 
nearly or quite advanced to the dignity of 
young manhood, for whom no teacher can 
be found so acceptable and so efficient as 
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an educated woman, and no offense or 
scandal is given thereby. This would 
have been a ‘shame’ in Corinth in the 
year A. D. 70. Go down among the 
freedmen, and on secular or Sabbath days 
you will find the majority of teachers to 
be females. They teach religion and ex- 
pound the Scriptures, and to mixed assem- 
blies, even to gray-headed patriarchs, and 
men who know the Christian name ; and 
there is no shame nor scandal, at least 
none on account of sex. But what: be- 
comes of Paul’s ‘I suffer not a woman to 
teach’’? The only answer is, either “‘ We 
are wrong, and ought to reform imme- 
diately ;’’ or, ‘‘ We serve in newness of 
spirit, and not in the oldness of the let- 
ter.’? The reasons for the injunction have 
ceased, and of consequence it is not now 
binding. Ratione cessante, cessat lex. 

And now, after the whole body of Chris- 
tians have emancipated themselves thus 
far from bondage to the letter, is it not 
strange to hear men quoting Paul’s pre- 
cepts in regard to the women of Corinth, 
as forbidding Christian woman of the 
nineteenth century — educated as woman 
now is, intelligent, refined, and modest 
—to lift up her voice in prayer, or speak 
of her religious trials or triumphs in a 
social circle, when her brother is present, 
or, a8 it ix ordinarily called, a conference 
meeting? And, stranger still, that they 
do this without seeming to perceive that 
they themselves, and their fathers before 
them, have broken persistently the letter 
of this very prohibition, and that’ they in- 
tend as persistently to break it in future ? 

Some twenty-five years since, when Gen- 
eral Harrison was candidate for the presi- 
dency, he had a narrow escape from in- 
jury, by his horse falling with him into a 
deep tunnel. An opposition newspaper, 
intending to burlesque the story, repeated 
it with additions, representing him as 
checking his steed in mid air, and by a 
prodigious feat of horsemanship, leaping 
him back to upper ground, without wait- 
ing to reach the bottom. This impossible 
feat seems here to find a parallel. 
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If we are at liberty to depart from the 
letter of the precept, as is practically ad- 
mitted, the only question to settle is one 
of intrinsic justice and propriety. We 
must get down to this foundation. We 
cannot stop in mid air. Are there, then, 
any reasons, or sufficient reasons, why 
woman should enlarge her sphere of 
effort and influence? She may lead the 
devotions of the brethren in the hymn 
of praise; she may teach a class of 
young men in the Sabbath school; she 
may write and teach by the pen in all our 
Sunday-school literature; she may ex- 
pound the Scriptures to freedmen of all 
ages and sexes, and teach them what she 
can of God and Christ, as well as spelling 
and grammar ; — may she not also, if God 
have given her understanding and heart, 
converse and pray in the social meeting ? 
One or two reasons for it are here offered. 

1. She herself needs the exercise. She 
is human, and subject to the general laws 
of humanity. She, like her brother, needs 
exercise in order to health and growth. 
Body, mind, and heart are subject to this 
law. To him that hath shall be given, 
but from him that hath not shall be taken 
that which he seemeth to have. Gifts are 
only retained in vigor on condition of use. 
Woman cannot live by hearing only, any 
more than man. No one can be a mere 
reservoir of knowledge or power ; he must 
give out what he receives; communicate 
his gains ; tell of what he knows; ‘ give 
and it shall be given to you,’’ must be his 
motto. Any other method of retaining is 
like shutting the blinds to keep in the 
light. Every pastor has seen that those 
brethren grow most who exercise most. 
Why should they have a monopoly of this 
gain? True, this is not the only form of 
exercise, not the only aid to spiritual 
health. But there is no need to argue 
that it is one of the most effective. A 
church without a prayer-meeting is a New 
England house without a fire-place. ‘* The 
sisters,” it is said, ‘‘ may have a meeting 
by themselves.’? Yes, and they may have 
seats by themselves, and schools by them- 
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selves, and a heaven by themselves. But 
why need they? why should they? Since 
God has arranged the sexes in families, 
and provides in this arrangement a recip- 
rocal influence profitable to each, why 
deprive either? What good reason for it ? 
That there is none in Paul’s precept we 
have seen. What other is there? 

2. Another reason is, that the cause of 
Christ needs it. Brotherly love is laid 
down by the master as the evidence of dis- 
cipleship to the world. ‘‘ By this shall 
all men know that ye are my disciples, if 
ye have love one to another.” ‘‘ This is my 
commandment that ye love one another, 
as I have loved you.” But how can this 
command be obeyed in letter or in spirit, 
where there is no knowledge or intimacy ? 
The acquaintance implied in having names 
enrolled on the same church list, and 
meeting statedly in the same house for 
public worship, is not adequate to pro- 
duce this love, and in fact does not pro- 
duce it. It hardly exists in a perceptible 
degree, except in those who are members 
of the same household, or in those who 
meet frequently to interchange experi- 
ences in social meetings. But those who 
do, by thus opening their hearts to each 
other, learn to know one another spiritu- 
ally, fulfill to some appreciable degree the 
injunction. Every one who comes really 
into the circle, the koznonia of the broth- 
erhood, enlarges the circle of love, and 
in like degree the sphere of influence and 
power. But did not the holy spirit under- 
stand this need, one may ask, when he in- 
spired Paul to write? Yes, and provided 
for the emergency. Deaconesses were 
commissioned to supply the social want 
until better days should come, and the 
walls of caste be broken. Their services 
have long been dispensed with, and better 
days have at least begun to dawn. 

3. The churches need it. Many of these 
in our young and growing land are weak 
in numbers, and especially in men. Ifai/ 
are not constrained to take hold earnestly 
of the common work, many churches must 
languish or die. Many a pastor has been 
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constrained, by the law of necessity, to 
break over his own prejudices and the let- 
ter of Paul’s rule at the same time, and 
has been amazed at the opening of the 
mine of spiritual wealth, unknown and un- 
worked before. Henceforth he works it, 
not compelled by necessity, but for the 
richness of the ore. There is a latent 
power in many, if not most of our church- 
es, which will never be developed until we 
learn to read aright that other saying of 
Paul, ‘‘ There is neither Jew nor Greek, 
there is neither bond nor free, there is nei- 
ther male nor female, for ye are all one in 
Christ Jesus.’’1 

We do not underrate the influence of 
woman in the sacred sphere of home, nor 
by the sick bed, nor in all or any of these 
quiet walks in which she has so often 
shone as a ministering angel, nor the in- 
fluence of these labors of love in develop- 
ing her graces. Both are incalculable. 
But our estimate of these values only in- 
tensifies the wish that the day may soon 
come, when the full power of a rich ex- 
perience gained by a few in these exer- 
cises, may be felt as it has rarely been in 
those families which Christ has instituted 
under the name of churches. And when 
others who have not these graces, who 
have been trying to live without exercise, 
and are now pining under spiritual dys- 
pepsia, unable to appropriate the food they 
consume, may find in these home-circles, 
larger and more enduring than any which 
exist on earth, a place to develop their 
gifts and make permanent their acqui- 
sitions by the law of use. The power of 
the church would be increased not only 
by bringing into the ranks a larger force, 
but by the quickening of mutual reaction 
felt perhaps equally by brother and sister. 
That the approbation of the Master would 
not be withheld may be inferred from the 
past. It never has been. This has been 
in many cases the real argument for the 
continuance of the practice after the neces- 
sity ceased which had given birth to it: 
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it has been so manifestly blessed of God. 
This persuasion first led to the present in- 
quiry, “‘ Do the Scriptures really forbid the 
practice ?’? And the result has been a 
conviction clearer than light, that God's 
word and God’s providence both speak the 
same thing. This persuasion has led many 
others, both male and female, to hold on 
tenaciously to the equality of the sexes in 
the conference room, who yet do not seem 
to be able to harmonize the practice with 
the teaching of the Scriptures, not even 
to themselves, and still less to unbe- 
lievers. 

The argument has thus far been conduct- 
ed on the assumption that Paul did really 
forbid all vocal utterance by females in the 
Grecian churches, because, if sound, it will 
settle the whole question. But for the 
honor of the apostle and the character.of 
the Scriptures, we wish to add, that this 
is by no means certain. Great names, it 
is true, may be quoted for the opinion, 
that Paul, after having at considerable 
length, in the eleventh chapter of his first 
Epistle to the Corinthians, forbidden a 
woman to pray or prophesy unveiled, as it 
would seem some had done, goes on, in the 
fourteenth chapter of the same epistle, to 
forbid the whole thing. We must be hard 
pressed indeed to be willing to charge upon 
Paul such an amputation by inches. Look 
at it in legal shape. Be it enacted, 1. 
A woman may not prophesy unveiled ; 2. 
She may not prophesy at all. 1. A man 
may not marry his sister, his niece, his 
father’s wife, etc. ete. 2. He may not 
marry at all. How much worse than this 
was the lawyer’s plea, ‘‘1. The kettle 
was cracked when we borrowed it ; 2. We 
never had it’? ? Was the apostle inspired 
to write in this way? A man must feel 
under strong necessity to interpret thus. 
And there is no necessity that we can see, 
except the prejudice of habit. When pray- 
ing and prophesying was regulated, there 
was something permitted, and what was 
it? Why not just what seems to be? If 
a godly mother in Israel —like Anna, 
filled with the spirit, as when in the tem- 
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ple “‘ she gave thanks unto the Lord, and 
spake of him (Jesus) to all them that 
looked for redemption in Jerusalem’? — 
should come into a Corinthian assembly, 
and be pressed to do a similar thing, why 
not understand that this was a permission 
to do it ; only she must remember to avoid 
scandal by continuing veiled. This might 
and probably would be considered excep- 
tional, as in those cases where God him- 
self had chosen to speak in ancient times 
by a woman’s lips. The prophesying 
could not have been private in an assem- 
bly of sisters, for then there would be no 
shame in being unveiled. The praying 
may have been in the form of a response 
or a short litany, ‘in which all joined, and 
must we think have been audible, for the 
reason that, without much mental disci- 
pline, silent prayer is exceedingly unsatis- 
factory, and often impossible. Probably 
to most Orientals the very idea would be- 
a novelty, as it seems to have been to old 
Eli, in the case of Hannah. 

One other question needs attention 
before full justice can be done to our sub- 
ject. Who were the subjects of the com- 
mands when they were given? The Greek 
word yvuv7 signifies usually a wife or a 
marriedwoman. It would be strange if it 
were not sometimes used of one who had 
never been married ; but there is not an 
instance in the New Testament where it can 
be shown to be so used. The word occurs 
two hundred and seven times; is ninety- 
one times translated wife ; one hundred and 
thirty-one times it clearly refers to married 
women ; once only it is used in apposition | 
with ‘* widow ”’; and never once where it 
is unmistakably used for an unmarried 
women. The Greeks had distinct words 
for virgin, wife, and widow; and, with 
the one exception noted, they are not used 
interchangeably in the New Testament. 
Women and children are often mentioned 
in such a way that we might not unrea- 
sonably suppose that virgins were in- 
cluded ; but marriage or espousal usually 
took place so early, that they would most 
naturally be reckoned among the children. 
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It was a rare instance when a man like 
Philip had in his family four unmarried 
daughters who were old enough to proph- 
esy. It showed an unusual degree of 
piety and self-denial in the family, thus to 
resist the social law of early espousal ; and 
probably it found a record in the book of 
the Acts on this very account. It would 
be understood by an oriental Christian, at 
a single glance, to be an exceptional case, 
and prompt to a diligent inquiry for the 
reason. 

If this view be correct, it will help to an 
understanding of the persistent reference 
to a husband in the passages bearing on 
this subject. ‘‘ The woman (wife) is the 
glory of the man.” ‘‘-The head of the 
woman is the man.”’ ‘* If they will learn 
anything, let them ask their husbands at 
home.”’ I suffer not a woman. to teach, 
nor to usurp authority over the man. 
.Might it not very well be, that even 
at Corinth or Ephesus these injunctions 
would not be understood at all as includ- 
ing widows, especially the elder widows, 
from whose number alone the deacon- 
esses were selected,! and when age would 
be such as to obviate scandal even in 
Ephesus? <A Greek virgin, unespoused, 
of sufficient age to be counted, would be 
altogether too rare an instance to call for 
mention. 

An objection, which is not really an 
objection, to the argument of this essay, 
but which is sure to arise, may as well 
be anticipated as waited fur. It will be 
asked, where are you going tostop? Is 
woman not also entitled to the pulpit and 
“the pastorate? Quene ad finem? The 
answer ought not to be difficult. The 
end will be found within the limits of intrin- 
sic fitness and propriety. It will not be 
what the old Greeks judged proper, nor 
what the customs of the Jews allowed, 
nor what the Pilgrims of the Mayflower 
tolerated, nor even what Christians of the 
nineteenth century may think fitting, that 
will be the standard of propriety for all 
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time. Each age will and must be its own 
arbiter of what is fitting, deciding accord- 
ing to its own light and surroundings ; and 
such decisions will be, and ought to be, 
regarded as having great weight for the 
time then being, and by no means to be 
wantonly braved. But no stake can be 
driven down that will be permanent until 
it reaches the primitive granite ; the idea 
as it lay in the divine mind when the 
whole problem of human destiny was before 
him. If any think we have reached this 
point, and is right in his opinion, then the 
present standard will abide. If not, not. 
We think we have shown that the true 
standard was not reached in Paul’s day, 
by the Greeks. We have aimed to take 
away the objection drawn from the apos- 
tolic injunctions against woman’s taking a 
part in conversation and prayer in the con- 
ference room. It is for others to say how 
well we have done it. We care not to go 
further. If it shall ever appear to be 
really right and fitting and proper for wo- 
man to preach, and shall be really.so; if 
she herself shall think it her duty, and 
God shall bless her in it, we do not think 
that even the inspired direction to the 
Corinthian and Ephesian churches will or 
should stand in her way. The directions, 
being given in view of a temporary state 
of things, survive that state only as mat- 
ters of history. We have no great fears 
on the subject, and little expectation. 
With our habits of thinking, it hardly 
seems to be a fitting place for a woman at 
the head ofan army in the strife and car- 
nage of battle. Yet lack of manly ability, 
necessity, and really executive genius in 
a woman, made it highly fitting for Deb- 
orah to arise and show herself'a mother in 
Israel, amid the clang of arms. God’s 
blessing and -her prowess accomplished 
wonders. Let these but be united in any 
vocation she may choose to assume, and 
we need have no reason to fear. 

If any still insist on a literal application 
of the ‘ules laid down by Paul, we insist 
also that they are bound to carry them out, 
regardless of cost. Let women be close 
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covered with a veil, as the Corinthian wo- sanctuary, and let the whole church be 


men were commanded to be. Let them 


counseled to bring forth fruits meet for 


cease to take part in the praises of the repentance. 





HISTORY OF THE CONGREGATIONAL RELIGIOUS PRESS IN NEW 
HAMPSHIRE.1 


BY REV. BENJAMIN P. STONE, D. D., CONCORD, N. H. 


Lone before a weekly religious paper 
was established in New Hampshire, there 
were two attempts to provide the Congre- 
gational and Presbyterian churches of the 
State with an organ of religious intelli- 
gence and of intercommunication, in the 
form of a magazine published once in two 
months. The first attempt was made by 
the Piscataqua Association, in the estab- 
lishment of the Piscatagua Evangelical 
Magazine, the first number of which was 
issued from Portsmouth, in January, 1805, 
edited by an association of ministers. 

The action of the Association prelimi- 
nary to its establishment is recorded in 
their records as follows : — 


*‘ Portsmouth, Nov. 14, 1804. — The Asso- 
ciation took into consideration the expediency 
of prosecuting the design of publishing a 
magazine ; and, after deliberation, voted to 
choose eight persons, by ballot, to consult 
upon the subject, who were to consider them- 
selves as editors of the magazine, if they con- 
cluded it was expedient to publish one. The 
ballots being given, the following eight gen- 
tlemen were chosen: Rev. James Miltimore, 
Rey. Huntington Porter, Rev. Jesse Appleton, 
Rev. Jacob Abbott, Rev. Peter Holt, Rev. 
‘Daniel Dana, Rev. Joseph Buckminster, and 
Rev. Timothy Alden.’’ 


The magazine was an octavo pamphlet 
of forty pages, in double columns, price 
twelve and a half cents each number, the 
net proceeds to be added to the funds of 
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the Piscataqua Missionary Society. In 
the preface and proposals for publication, 
it is stated: ‘¢‘ The editors are unknown to 
the public. The object is to carry that 
information to their fellow-men on reli- 
gious truth and duty, which shall serve, 
by the divine blessing, to enlighten the 
mind, impress the conscience, meliorate 
the heart, and improve the practice.” 
The articles were chiefly ‘‘ essays critical, 
moral, and religious, poetical or prosaic, 
that are not seasoned with party, but con- 
template the promotion of evangelical 
truth, Christian morality, or order and 
happiness among mankind.’’ The work 
also contained biographical sketches, an- 
ecdotes, expository and practical remarks 
on passages of Scripture, notices of ordi- 
nations, and marriages and deaths. 

May 8, 1805, the Association chose Rev. 
Mr. Hilliard as an additional editor. Oc- 
tober 9, 1805, the Association chose Rev. 
Messrs. Porter, Appleton, Holt, Milti- 
more, Abbott, French, Hilliard, and Buck- 
minster, as editors of the second volume. 
October 8, 1806, the same gentlemen were 
elected as editors of the third volume ; 
and Oct. 14, 1807, the editors elected for 
the fourth volume were the same, except, 
instead of Mr. Hilliard, Mr. Tappan. 

In the address to the readers at the 
commencement of the second volume, it 
is stated, that, ‘‘ better to accommodate 
subscribers in the interior parts of the 
State, the editors have thought it advisa- 
ble to remove the printing of the maga- 
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zine from Portsmouth to Amherst,’’ where 
it continued to be published till it ceased 
to exist. The first number of the fourth 
volume, for January and February, 1808, 
was issued, but whether the volume was 
completed, or any of its subsequent num- 
bers were published, I have not been able 
to determine.! 

The other attempt was made by the 
New Hampshire Missionary Society, which 
commenced the publication of a bi-monthly 
magazine, mn September, 1807, called The 
Religious Repository, which was printed 
by George Hough, of Concord. It wasa 
pamphlet of thirty-two pages, and con- 
tained ‘‘ short essays, religious communi- 
cations, biographical sketches,’’ etc., and 
was furnished to subscribers for fifty cents 
a year. The following persons were ap- 
pointed to edit the work: Rev. Messrs, 
Elihu Thayer, p. p., Seth Payson, p. p., 
William Morrison, p. p., Noah Worces- 
ter, Thomas Worcester, Moses Bradford, 
Asa McFarland, pv. p., William F. Row- 
land, —— Norris, and Daniel Webster, 
Esq. To these, Rev. Pearson Thurston 
and Thomas W. Thompson, Esq., were 
added, as editors of the second volume. 
It had from one thousand to fifteen hun- 
dred subscribers. The society published 
two volumes of the magazine, and then 
discontinued it, ‘*on account,’’ say the 
trustees, ‘‘ of the difficulty which appeared 
in the circulation of them through the 
State, many of the bundles failing, or be- 
ing lost, to the disappointment of subscri- 
bers.’? The society realized a net income 
from this work of $322. « 


THE WEEKLY PRESS. 


After an interim of eleven years with- 
out a religious organ in the interests of 
our denomination, George Hough, Esq., 
a printer in Concord, issued, on the 4th 
of January, 1819, the first number of a 
weekly paper, under the title of The 
Concord Observer. It was a folio, of four 
columns on a page, in long-primer type, 
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the sheet being twenty by twenty-four 
inches. The terms were $2.00 a year, or 
$1.75 in advance. Mr. Hough employed 
Samuel Fletcher, Esq., of Concord, to fur- 
nish some editorial matter for the paper 
for the first year, but it was principally 
conducted by himself till April, 1822, 
when he sold it to John W. Shephard 
(afterwards Rev.), who was his own edi- 
tor. Mr. Shephard changed the name of 
the paper to the New Hampshire Reposi- 
tory and Observer. In the spring of 1826, 
Mr. Shephard sold the paper to Rev. John 
M. Putnam, who, after publishing it a 
little more than a year, sold his inierest 
in it to Mr. Tobias H. Miller, of Ports- 
mouth, who immediately removed it to 
that place. Mr. Miller employed the Rev. 
Federal Burt, of Durham, to take the edi- 
torial charge of the paper. The title was 
then changed to The New Hampshire Ob- 
server, by which name it was called about 
thirteen years. Mr. Burt’s editorial con- 
nection with the paper veased with his 
death in February, 1828, after which Mr. 
Miller conducted it himself till April, 
1830, when, by contract, he united it with 
the Christian Mirror, of Portland, Me., 
under the name of the Christian Mirror 
and the New Hampshire Observer, the 
Rev. Asa Cummings being editor and 
joint proprietor with Mr. Miller. This 
union lasted only about four months, 
when it was dissolved, and the New 
Hampshire Observer fell into the hands of 
Mr. Miller, as sole proprietor and editor, 
who returned it to Portsmouth. 

In May, Mr. Miller formed a copartner- 
ship with Mr. E. S. Chadwick, of Con- 
cord, to which place the Observer was re- 
moved, after four years’ absence from the 
capital. In July following, Mr. Miller 
sold his interest in the paper to Hon. 
David L. Morrill. This firm continued 
till August, 1833, when Governor Morrill 
sold out to Mr. Charles H. Little, a licen- 
tiate, who became its editor. In Febru- 
ary, 1835, Mr. Little transferred his in- 
terest in the paper to Rev. David Kim- 
ball, who took the editorial charge of it. 
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Subsequently Mr. Kimball purchased Mr. 
Chadwick’s half of the cstablishment, and 
became its sole proprietor, changing the 
name to The Christian Panoply. In 1840, 
Mr. Kimball entered into some sort of an 
arrangement (what, I have never been 
able to learn) with Rev. Henry Wood, by 
which the latter became the editor, and 
Mr. Kimball the publisher. In order to 
obliterate everything in its appearance 
which recognized its past existencc, Mr. 
Wood dropped its name, and substituted 
The Congregational Journal, by which 
title it was known during the remainder 
of its days, and for the same reason also 
dropped hoth the number of the volume 
and the series, which were restored at the 
termination of his connection with the 
paper. 

In July, 1842, Mr. Kimball sold his 
list of subscribers to Mr. Wood, who car- 
ried on the paper alone; but as he did 
not purchase the press and material of 
Mr. Kimball, he hired it printed at an- 
other office. In January, 1846, Mr. Wood 
made a contract with B. W. Sanborn, 
Esq., to publish the paper for five years, 
he (Wood) still remaining the proprietor 
of the list, and receiving a stipulated sal- 
ary as editor from Mr. Sanborn. At the 
close of the five years. the parties renewed 
the contract on the same terms for three 
years more, at the expiration of which 
(the first of January, 1854) Mr. Wood 
sold his interest in the paper to Mr. San- 
born and Rev. Benjamin P. Stone; but 
soon after, Mr. Sanborn became the sole 
proprietor, employing Mr. Stone as his 
editor, who held that position nine years, 
when, at the commencement of 1863, the 
proprietor transferred his list of subscri- 
bers to the Congregationalist, and thus 
terminated the existence of the Congre- 
gational Journal, which, under different 
names, had been for forty-four years the 
religious organ of the Congregational and 
Presbyterian churches of New Hampshire. 
During its long and varied life, it reccived 
five different titles, was the propeity of 
' fourteen different persons, had twelve dif- 
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ferent editors, and was published in three 
different places. 

As an illustration of no small part of 
the personal experience in the history of 
the paper, I quote the farewell address of 
one of its editors on retiring from that 
position : — 


‘*T have sold my interest and relinquished 
my editorial labors in the New Hampshire 
Observer, to Mr. Charles H. Little. I shall 
say but few words on this occasion. Those 
who have taken the paper and contributed to 
its columns, I sincerely thank. Those who 
have promised and never performed, I hope 
will never promise again without performing. 
Those who have neither promised nor per- 
formed, I hope will awake and see their errors, 
and do better for time to come. Farewell. 


*°D, L. Morrit. 
“Concord, Aug. 2, 1833.” 


Of the twelve men who have had the 
editorial charge of the paper, one half 
were more or less encumbered with the 
weekly labors of its printing office. No 
one of its editors or proprietors was made 
richer in purse or grace by his connection 
with it, though, doubtless, some of them 
were sustained in their toil and anxiety 
by the consciousness that they were labor- 
ing for the public welfare, rather than 
their own emolument or fame. 

The patronage of the paper was never 
adequate to remunerate its proprietors for 
any extra expense in enriching its col- 
umns or improving its mechanical ap- 
pearance. It always made full proof of its 
poverty, though, through its whole life, it 
was a comfort and blessing to the saints, 
and no uncertain witness for God and his 
cause among the hills and vallies of New 
Hampshire. It commenced with a circu- 
lation of about five hundred, which grad- 
ually increased to about twelve hundred. 
At one time its list of subscribers arose to 
about twenty-two hundred, but soon fell 
off to about seventeen hundred, and closed 
its career with less than twelve hundred. 
Indifference, prejudice, and competition 
were never wanting to embarrass its pros- 
perity and usefulness, and yet that it lived 
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through so many mutations and trials is 
proof, that it never wanted friends. 

After the lapse of two years from the 
discontinuance of the Journal, a monthly 
magazine, called the Christian Reporter, 
was commenced under the auspices of the 
General Association, owned and edited by 
the writer of this sketch, which was dis- 
continued at the end of the second volume, 
and its list of subscribers transferred to 
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the Congregationalist; but as its brief 
history has been so recently published, it 
is not important to repeat it in this arti- 
cle. There is now no local religious 
newspaper or periodical published in the 
Granite State for the benefit of our de- 
nomination ; but if there be ‘‘a good 
time coming,’’ when we can eat fruit from 
our own vine and fig-tree, the appearance 
of its harbinger will rejoice our hearts. 





SOME HINTS REGARDING OUR ECCLESIASTICAL STATISTICS. 


THERE has been a very great improve- 
ment, within a few years, in the statisti- 
cal reports furnished by the several State 
Associations and Conferences. There is 
room for more. In preparing the tables 


for the January Quarterly, we stumbled- 


upon various defects, which have suggest- 
ed this article. Full one half of the te- 
dious labor of compiling those tables was 
caused by the want of reasonable fore- 
thought and care in the preparation of 
the original documents. Now, the things 
“we wanted to find, and couldn’t find, are 
the things the churches want to find. The 
confusion we occasionally got into, is the 
confusion into which any inquirer will 
get. Compilers of statistics are bound to 
make everything as clear as possible. 
They ought not to assume that things 
which they know, everybody knows. So, 
for the sake of the next January’s laborer, 
as well as for the sake of the denomina- 
tion, we venture, with some timidity (as 
is natural to us), to suggest improvements. 

What things are wanted in the statis- 
tical part of each and every State annual 
‘* Minutes ” ? 

1. A complete list of all the Congrega- 
tional churches in that State ; and statis- 
tics thereof, whether belonging to Asso- 
ciations or not. Not ‘ Independent ’”’ 
churches, but ‘‘ Congregational.”” Not 


churches hitched to Presbyteries, but Con- 
gregational churches. 

A complete list. Every church should 
be put in the list, whether it reports or 
not. On this point, there has been a gen- 
eral improvement within a few years. But 
still we have to ‘ sort out’’ and transfer 
in not a few cases. When a man takes up 
the Illinois minutes, he expects to find all 
the Illinois churches; how does he know 
that he must find the Indiana minutes 
for three more, and the Wisconsin for an- 
other, and the Iowa for another? He takes 
up the Wisconsin ; how does he know that 
he must hunt up Minnesota for eight 
more Wisconsin churches? Why should 
he be obliged to add up eighteen Wiscon- 
sin Presbyterian churches, and one Illinois 
Presbyterian, and one Illinois Congrega- 
tional, and substract the amount from 
the given ‘‘ total,”’ and add the reports of 
eight from Minnesota, before he gets the 
number of members in the Congregational 
churches of Wisconsin? He finds a cer- 
tain number of churches reported by New 
York ; but not a word in the summary to 
indicate to the unwary examiner that seven 
of those churches are in New Jersey, and 
eleven in Pennsylvania ; and one, unmen- 
tioned, reports in Connecticut. He looks 
into the New Hampshire minutes ; and 
there is nothing in the summary to in- 
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dicate that he must go to Maine to find 
another New Hampshire church, and must 
add up and strike out seven Presbyterian 
churches. The summary of the excellent 
Maine minutes does not tell that it in- 
cludes two New Hampshire churches, and 
one from New Brunswick. 

Now it cannot be said, —we report 
only such churches as belong to our Gen- 
eral Conference. Hardly one follows 
such a rule. If they did, it does not 
answer the objects of statistics. People 
want to know how many Congregational 
churches and church members there are 
in Illinois, not how many there are in 
Illinois minus three reported in Indiana, 
and one in Iowa, and one in Wisconsin. 
They want Wisconsin ; not Wisconsin 
minus eight reported in Minnesota, and 
plus eighteen Presbyterians, and one IIli- 
nois Presbyterian, and one Illinois Congre- 
gational. Nobody, who wants to know 
the number of churches in a given State, 
cares a copper about the General Asso- 
ciation. 

It is perfectly easy to accomplish what 
is needed. In giving the lists according 
to Conferences, — if a church is reported 
which is in the territory of another State, 
insert it; but insert the fact that it is 
not included in the summary. And, after 
enumerating the churches in Conferences, 
add a list of, and reports from, all its 
churches belonging to Conferences of an- 
other State; and add them to the sum- 
mary, 80 it shall be complete. See Con- 
necticut as a sample. 

The statistics of every church are want- 
ed. There has been great improvement ; 
yet, this last year, 270 churches made no 
report. (The Presbyterians, N.S., out of 
1,528, have, if we count right, 280 making 
no report in 1866.) If we do not err, the 
only States reporting every church are 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
Missouri, and Nebraska,— barring seve- 
ral that have only one church apiece. We 
know by experience how hard it is to ac- 
complish this, and therefore cannot say 
much. 
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But it is no remedy for defective tables, 
when ‘* old reports ’* are copied, to omit 
mention of that fact. ‘‘ Last year’s re- 
port ’’ ought to be mentioned ; and there 
should be a line following 'the total of the 
summary, telling what exact share of that 
total belongs to ‘old reports.’’ Some 
States, we find by careful scrutiny, copy old 
reports without a word to lead one to sus- 
pect the fact. When any item is not re- 
ported, it is an untrue statement to fill in 
the place with “0.” It ought to be left 
biank. In one large State, this year, we 
found every item reported ; it is impossi- 
ble that this were correct. Not even the 
patient and persistent Secretary in Con- 
necticut succeeded in getting every item. 
There was evidently a wholesale filling in 
of **Q”’; so that flourishing churches, 
whose total membership was evidently 
copied, were distinctly reported to have 
had no additions, no removals, no bap- 
tisms, and no Sabbath schools! It is ridi- 
culous to say that churches —five in one 
Conference — had exactly the same num- 
ber of absentees, —that nobody died, no- 
body was dismissed, and that they had 
suddenly extinguished their flourishing 
Sabbath schools. It is particularly ab- 
surd to say, a8 another State does, that in 
each one of a group of churches, they had, 
in one year, just the same number of pro- 
fessions, letters, deaths, dismissals, excom- 
munications, and baptisms, as they had 
the preceding year. Yet it isso reported, 
without a word of explanation. 

2. There ought to be full statements in 
the summary, of the ministcrial supply. 
Readers want to know how many churches 
have pastors ; how many have acting pas- 
tors; how many are unsupplied. Maine 
gives the first two; New Hampshire and 
Vermont only the ‘ vacant ”’; Connec- 
ticut (‘a Uittle spot on the sun ’’) omits 
the ‘‘ vacant ’’; Ohio omits’ the whole; 
Indiana does not even condescend to count 
its churches; Michigan omits the whole ; 
and so do Iowa and Canada. In part of 
them, most of the figures can be got by 
calculating ; but summaries are made to 
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prevent the need of anybody’s calcu- 
lating. 

In the tables themselves, every minis- 
ter’s pastoral position ought to be specified, 
— which most Statesdo. Butsome insert 
Presbyterians and licentiates without a 
word. It is wrong to count either class as 
Congregational ministers; they are not. 
True, it is disgraceful to us that we 
have not ministers enough to supply our 
churches ; but if we must go to other 
denominations, look the fact boldly in 
the face. With the person’s name, put 
‘¢Presb.”’ or ‘licen.’? We want facts; and 
the number of churches so supplied ought 
to be mentioned in the page of the sum- 
mary. 

3. There ought to be, following the 
summary, complete lists of all ministers 
ordained during the year, (dividing ‘* pas- 
tors’? and ‘‘ without installation ’’) ; in- 
stalled ; dismissed; died (dividing ‘ pas- 
tors’? and ‘others’’),— with names, 
places, and dates, in full. We believe that 
Massachusetts and Connecticut are the only 
States which do this (and Massachusetts 
did it last year for the first time). Maine 
has the items scattered through its pages, 
—in a repository of facts unsurpassed, 
and which makes that series invaluable to 
the ecclesiastical history of the State, — 
but they are not ina good form, though 
the total is given with the summary. 

4. The “list of ministers’? ought to 
contain the mames of a// ministers sup- 
plying churches, whether members of min- 
isterial Associations or not, and all other 
ministers who are connected with any or- 
ganization of ministers or churches. 

‘‘ All ministers supplying churches,”’ 
New Hampshire omits seven, including the 
pastor of the Ist church in Dover, settled 
more than two years ago, — as it did last 
year. Connecticut omits, even from its 
tables, the name of every pastor or ‘‘ stated 
preacher ’’ who “ is not a member of any 
District Association in this State, and has 
not declared his intention of becoming a 
member.’’ It does this on principle ; but 
it seems to us that.a pastor gets his stand- 
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ing from the church to which he ministers 
and the Council which installed him. To 
erase his name because he does not belong 
to some ministerial Association — bodies 
which are no part of our ecclesiastical 
polity — is rather hard towards the church 
of which he is pastor. Still further, when 
a minister belongs to an Association in 
Massachusetts, and becomes settled over 
a church in Connecticut, — to erase his 
name because he does not join a Connec- 
ticut Association, seems to us a disregard 
of that fraternal equality which makes a 
Kansas minister as much entitled to rec- 
ognition in Massachusetts, as a Massa- 
chusetts minister is athome. We (speak- 
ing statistically for Massachusetts, and not 
editorially) should not dare try such a 
thing in Massachusetts. Both ministers 
and churches would pull the statistical 
house down about our ears. For minis- 
terial Associations to insist that their 
membership or non-membership shall over- 
ride, and, so far as public information goes, 
annul the solemn acts of a church and 
council of churches, is a novelty in Con- 
gregationalism.— Ohio omits ten ministers 
reported in its tables of churches ; why, 
does not appear. Michigan omits ten. 
No reason appears; if there is one, it 
ought to be mentioned. A minister whose 
name is fit to appear, without note or com- 
ment, in pastoral work, is fit to appear in 
the general list of ministers. 

Of ministers not members of some body 
of ministers or churches, it is of course 
generally impossible to get any returns. 
There is nobody to report them. While, 
technically, in good standing, there is no 
way to get their names. In most cases, it 
is not worth while to try. Nobody is re- 
sponsible for their standing, and there is 
room for imposition. If they have not 
sufficient feeling of fellowship to ally them 
with some group, they are generally of 
little help. They will appear only when 
laboring with some church, which is, 
of. itself, sufficient guarantee. 

There should be a regular and distinct 
list of all licentiates ; with residence when 
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to be had, date of iicensure, and name of 
Association responsible, with the time for 
which the approbation is guaranteed. 

5. The arrangement of some of the 
reports needs improvements. The chief 
error — growing less—is want of strict 
adherence to alphabetical order. Churches 
should follow this strictly. Few reports 
are bad in this, but many are in the care- 
less arrangement of the names in the list 
of ministers. Some are models, — such as 
Connecticut and Illinois. Ohio is good. 
Michigan is nearly perfect. Maine and 
Vermont are excellent. New Hampshire 
is bad, decidedly. When several churches 
exist in one town, they ought to be ar- 
ranged according to age. Most reports 
observe this rule of propriety. New 
Hampshire is the worst,—as it is in 
omitting, in several instances, the name of 
the town in which a given church exists, 
and inserting only the name of some sub- 
ordinate village. Thus ‘ Salmon Falls ”’ 
is no town; it is in Rollinsford. ‘* Great 
Falls ’? is no town; it js in Somersworth. 
A person not acquainted with New Hamp- 
shire would suppose that those towns 
were destitute of churches. — We wish, 
as to order, thatall the Associations would 
follow the order of items as adopted in 
the Quarterly. All do except Ohio, Indi- 
ana, and Iowa, — which persist in revers- 
ing, putting infant baptisms before adult ; 
and Minnesota, which transposes dismis- 
sals and excommunications. It is a mat- 
ter of no importance in itself; but if the 
brethren there knew the extra labor this 
little variation gives us, they would cer- 
tainly make the change. Canada adopts 
an entirely different arrangement from 
ours, but it is such as causes us little trou- 
ble. For our own benefit, we renew a 
suggestion made and repeated ; we wish 
that each secretary would see to it that 
the width of columns in any one Associ- 
ation corresponds precisely with the width 
of the same columns in every other Asso- 
ciation. A printer who does not do it vol- 
untarily is a slovenly workman. The va- 
riations in the columns of Ohio, [linois, 
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and Michigan, have caused us much labor, 
and rendered our pages much more liable 
to error. 

6. There are great deficiencies as to 
giving the first names of ministers. They 
ought to be inserted, both in the tables 
and in the list of ministers. Maine is ad- 
mirable in this; New Hampshire, poor in 
the tables, and perfectly wicked (statis- 
tically) in the list ; Massachusetts, good ; 
Connecticut, so-so ; Ohio, distressing ; In- 
diana, half-and-half; Illinois, not satisfac- 
tory in the tables, but beautiful in the list ; 
Michigan, poor in the tables, excellent in 
the list ; Lowa, not good in either. What 
objection is there to giving the first name? 
It takes little time to write it, little ex- 
pense of ink, and no more expense in 
printing. 

If we are to have statistics, it is just as 
well to have them right. There should be 
inserted everything which anybody may 
reasonably be expected to want to know. 
That is just what the reports are for! 
There should be explanations to enlighten 
people on matters well known to a resi- 
dent, but dark to everybody else. There 
should be completed summaries of every 
particular reported upon. There should 
be the history of all changes which future 
historians may want to find. 

With so many criticisms of imperfec- 
tions, we should err if we did not admire 
the general excellencies of most of the 
State reports. They are marvels of indus- 
try. Our own tables, in the January 
Quarterly, show how much was accom- 
plished by the State secretaries whose 
work was reproduced in our pages. Most 
of the reports published show patience, 
persistence, and carefulness. Great im- 
provements have been made in many since 
we wrote about them in the January Quar- 
terly, 1859. We are happy to know that 
no denomination excels— we think none 
equals — our own, in statistics. 

We should be glad to see, in each table, 
whether of Association, of Conference, or 
of County, — the following items, in the 
following order. 
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1. As to church : — 

1. Name of town, and church ; towns 
in strictly alphabetical order, and church- 
es in each town strictly according to age. 

2. Date of organization of the church, 
— year, month, day. 

II. As to pastoral supply : — 

1. Name of minister, with first name 
in full ; followed by * p-”’ for pastor ; or 
‘<8. 8.” or “8. p.”’ or “a. p.”’ for others. 
Ifa supply is Presbyterian, or such, —or 
licentiate, — mention it. 

2. Date of ordination of minister, — 
year, month, day. 

3. Date of installation of minister, — 
year, month, day, — if installed. 

III. As to church members, — specify- 
ing date :— 

1. Number of males. 

2. Number of females. 

3. Total. 

4. Absentees, or non-residents, — not 
additional to, but included in, males, fe- 
males, and total. 

IV. Additions in the preceding year : — 

1. By profession. 

. By letter. 

. Total. 

. Removals in the preceding year : — 
. By death. 

. By dismissal. 

. By excommunication. 

4. Total. 

VI. Baptisms in the preceding year : — 

1. Adult. 

2. Infant. 

VIL. Number of persons in Sabbath 
schools : — 

1. Total membership at date of re- 
porting. 

2. Average attendance in the preceding 
year. 

VIL. Benevolent contributions. 

Any other items, which local reasons 
render desirable, can be added. But the 
above seem indispensable to respectable 
statistics. Almost all the States furnish 
them. Some, which omit one or more in 
their Associational tables, insert them else- 
where ; but it is inconvenient to look them 
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up. Some omit one or more. In Michi- 
gan, for instance, it would be a great 
comfort to find when each minister was 
ordained ; but we are nowhere informed. 
In Connecticut we find the date, but only 
by turning to other pages. 

All these items can easily be put in one 
page ; they are in Massachusetts, in a 
page nearly an inch shorter than the page 
of this Quarterly, and perfectly clear and 
legible. Clearness is greatly promoted by 
putting a heavier line between the differ- 
ent groups, than is used between the items 
of any one group, —as is exemplified in 
our January tables. And especiaily, 
brother statisticals, let us repeat it, do 
make your printer make each page a fac- 
simile of each other so far as the distance 
between the upright lines is concerned ; 
whereby you will save us and our printers 
from great temptations to growl. 

In these hints, we confess that not only 
the general good, but the Quarterly’s 
comfort, is a motive power. It is a great 
task to compile ¢he fifty-three pages of 
solid nonpareil table work ; besides the 
twenty more pages of summaries, lists, 
etc. We are sadly afraid we shall get 
tired of it some day. As we have said al- 
ready, half the work now necessary is due 
to the neglect of giving and arranging, in 
the State reports, the items which every- 
body wants. 

In addition, we would like to see (still 
recapitulating), a summary, which includ- 
ed : — 

I. All and only the Congregational 
churches in the State. 

II. As to these churches (and no oth- 
er) 3 

1. The number supplied by pastors. 

2. The number supplied by acting pas- 
tors. 

3. The number supplied by men of 
other denominations ; and (distinct) by 
licentiates. 

4. Total supplied. 

5. Vacant. 

III. As to ministers (Congregational 
only, and including all such who are sup- 
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plying churches, whether belonging to 
Associations or not) : — 

1. Number of pastors of these churches. 

2. Number of acting pastors of these 
churches. 

3. Number without pastoral charge. 

4. Total. 

IV. As to members, additions, removals, 
baptisms, contributions, etc., the totals, — 
of all and only the recognized Congrega- 
tional churches in the State, whether be- 
longing to Associations or not. 

In addition to these things, — still fur- 
ther, complete lists : — 

1. Of all persons ordained pastors in the 
statistical year, — name, place, church, 
and date. : 

2. OF all persons ordained without in- 
stallation, — name, place, and date. 

3. Of all ministers installed pastors 
(not including those ordained pastors) , — 
name, place, church, and date. 

4. Of all pastors deceased, within the 
limits of the State, — name, place, and 
date. 

5. Of all ministers without charge de- 
ceased within the limits of the State, — 
name, place, and date. 

6. Of all pastors dismissed, — name, 
place, church, and date. 

7. OF all ‘ licentiates ’’ under care, — 
name and date; with a statement of the 
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number “ licensed *’ during the statistical 
year. 

8. General List of Ministers (not ‘ li- 
centiates ’’) in strictly alphabetical order ; 
embracing ail names of Congregationalists 
found as supplying churches, whether: 
members of Associations or not (but desig- 
nating by a star, if need be, such a are 
not connected with any Association in the 
State), —and all members of Association > 
without pastoral charge. Some States do 
not include in their general list, stated 
supplies not members of Associations ; but 
if a Congregational minister is in stand- 
ing sufficient to make it proper to insert 
his name as occupying the sacred position 
of pastor or acting pastor, he is in stand- 
ing sufficient to entitle him to a place in 
the general list. 

All these things we try to get for the 
Quarterly. If all the States would re- 
port these things, we should have most 
beautiful statistics. Hence we suggest, 
modestly, to the secretaries, in preparing 
their next issues, — not to ‘‘ cut this out 
for reference,’’ as they say in newspapers ; 
for that would spoil a set of this excellent 
serial ; — but to preserve it carefully, and 
accept these hints as designed for the pub- 
lic good ; and to accept our hearty apol- 
ogies if we have been too presuming on 
their good nature. 
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‘6° was of Genevah’s worthies said, with wonder, 
(Those worthies three :) Farell was wont to Thunder ; 
Viret, like Rain, on tender grass to shower, 

But Calvin, lively oracles to pour. 


‘¢ All these in Hooker's spirit did remain : 
A source of Thunder, and a shower of Rain, 
A pourer forth of lively oracles, 
In saving souls, the summe of miracles.” 
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MEMBERSHIP AND QUORUM IN A COUNCIL. 


Tue following was unanimously adopt- 
ed as a minute, by an Ex-Parte Council, 
held at Newton Center, Mass., Feb. 27- 
May 15, 1866 ;—of which Hon. Linus 
Child was Moderator, Rev. William Bar- 
rows, Scribe; and Rev. Drs. Kirk, 
Webb, and Marvin, and Rev. Messrs. 
Dexter and McUollom, were members, 
with their delegates : — 


‘© 1, We are of opinion that, when let- 
ters-missive issue from a church (or, in 
the refusal of a church, from an aggrieved 
individual, according to Congregational 
usages) to sister churches, inviting them 
to constitute an Ecclesiastical Council for 
any desired purpose ; and that invitation 
has been accepted by a majority of those 
churches ; in this action a legal and suf- 
ficient basis has been established for the 
holding of that Council, and each church 
so accepting has acquired by its affirmative 
response to such letters-missive, a certain 
right to have such a Council held, and to 
take part in it. 

*©2. We are of opinion that those 
churches cannot be deprived of that right 
by any providential circumstances which 
may unexpectedly prevent the attendance 
of a majority of those persons appointed 
as delegates, who, by the said invitation 
and acceptance, have acquired the right to 
be members of such a Council ; but that 
where it is known, or is matter of reason- 
able inference, that a majority of the 
churches invited have voted to be present, 
by their representatives, and a guorum is 
not present, those who may be actually in 
attendance have the right to organize tem- 
porarily for the purpose of adjournment, 
and that such temporary organization and 
adjournment do carry over the force of the 
letter-missive to the date of said adjourn- 
ment, and, if a quorum be then present, 
eonstitute their then action in all respects 


legal, as if it had taken place at the date 
on which the Council was originally 
called. 

‘« 3. Weare of opinion that the origi- 
nal and genuine Congregational theory of 
a council contemplates it as the churches 
in council, and consequently as composed 
of representatives of churches alone. We 
therefore judge that the question whether 
a Council has been made legally possible, 
in any case, must be determined by the 
answer whether or not a majority of the 
churches invited have voted to respond af- 
firmatively to that invitation. 

‘¢4, We are further of opinion, how- 
ever, a8 later Congregational usage — in 
concession to the fact, that in some cases 
it is a matter not merely of convenience, 
but of consequence, to have the presence 
and advice of eminent ordained ministers, 
not pastors or representatives of churches 
— has sanctioned the invitation of indivi- 
duals, as such, in addition to churches, to 
become component parts of a Council ; 
that those individuals thus invited must 
necessarily be taken into the account, in 
any given case, in deciding whether. a 
guorum is in attendance. Thus, for ex- 
ample, if ten churches and five individuals 
have been invited to constitute a Council, 
we are of opinion that when six churches 
of the ten have voted to respond affirma- 
tively to that letter-missive, their vote gives 
a legal status to the Council; but that 
(as two representatives from each church 
might be expected to be present, making, 
with the five individuals, a total of twenty- 
five persons having the right of member- 
ship) the attendance of thérteen of these 
individuals would be essential to the exist- 
ence of a guorum, and the legal procedure 
of that council to business. 

‘© 5. To apply these principles to the 
case in hand, we are of opinion —as it 
was in evidence on the day of the first 
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meeting of this Council, that five of the 
seven churches invited had voted to be pre- 
sent — that the six individuals who were 
then in attendance, of the sixteen having 
the right (sixteen because the Old South 
Church, Boston, has ¢wo pastors, both in- 
vited), had the legal right of organization 
and adjournment; and that, by conse- 
quence, — as there are now present a ma- 
jority of all who have right of membership, 
—we are legally in session upon the let- 
ters-missive, and competent to proceed to 
business thereon.’’ 


The foregoing decision by an Ecclesiastical 
Council possesses more than ordinary interest, 
and will carry weight. 

The statements, —that a Council legally 
exists only when a majority of the churches 
invited have assented,—that less than a 
quorum appearing, those present may orga- 
nize temporarily and adjourn to a date speci- 
fied, — that a quorum then appearing is 
competent to transact the business for which 
the council is summoned, — will command 
universal assent. 

We wish, however, that the Council had 
distinctly declared that the membership of 
individuals representing no churches is in- 
consistent with, and fatal to, the genuine 
theory of Councils. Late custom has sanc- 
tioned that membership, but it is, neverthe- 
less, wrong. That ‘‘ the Congregational the- 
ory of a Council contemplates it as the 
churches in council, and consequently as com- 
posed of representatives of churches alone,’’ 
is properly stated above. To constitute Coun- 
cils of individuals only would be scouted at 
once. To constitute them in part of indivi- 
duals is an approximation to overturning our 
whole theory. There is, besides, no need of 
it. If it is ** of consequence to have the pres- 
ence and advice of eminent ordained minis- 
ters, not pastors,’’—as it is of as much 
consequence, often, to have the advice of 
eminent laymen, like the Moderator of the 
above-mentioned Council, — the churches to 
which they belong can be invited. 

We think it is wrong for an individual, 
representing nobody, to balance half, and 
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often a whole, church. We believe that no 
person ought to accept such a position, 

The principle given in the first paragraph, 
demanding the presence of a majority of 
churches to make a legitimate Council, in- 
volves what a quorum is, viz., a majority of 
churches, Not a majority of delegates. 

Anything else is dangerous. ‘Take the case 
supposed. Ten churches are invited, and five 
supernumerary individuals. The whole num- 
ber of members possible will be twenty-five. 
Thirteen persons make (as supposed) a quo- 
rum. Now four churches may furnish eight, 
which, with the five supernumeraries, make 
the thirteen, while six churches are unrep- 
resented. The case could be worse. If five 
individuals may be invited, ten may. Ten 
churches and ten individuals make thirty pos- 
sible members ; a quorum is sixteen. Three 
churches and ten supernumeraries may make 
the quorum, while seven churches are absent. 

The thing is bad in another direction. A 
minority of churches may, with the help of 
the supernumeraries, outvote a majority of 
churches. In a Council of ten churches and 
five individuals, four churches may outvote 
the six,— with the help of the five extras. 
This supposes that all the delegates are pres- 
ent. But Councils are rarely full. Suppose 
two churches each with both delegates, and 
eight churches with but one each ; then the 
two churches, with the five extras, would out- 
vote the eight churches. While it is true, in 
one sense, that Councils are only advisory, it 
is not true in another sense ; because their 
determinations sometimes settle grave legal 
questions. The only safe and proper method 
is the old Congregational system of churches, 
only, in Councils, a majority of churches a 
quorum, and voting by churches. 

As things now are, to a considerable extent, 
the opinion of the Council above expressed, in 
the last section, is undoubtedly the best that 
could be given. But we are glad to know that 
there is a drift now back towards the old 
practice, that churches only are proper in 
councils. We trust that the West, especially, 
totwhich, untrammeled by hobbies or absurd 
bondage to precedent, we look for the restora- 
tion of simple Congregationalism, will show 
us how to walk in the true path. 
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THE CLERK OF A CHURCH.—HIS DUTIES.! 


Tue clerkship of a church is not a scrip- 
tural office, nor an unscriptural office. It 
is simply an office necessary in any orga- 
nized body. Hence the duties of it are 
such, in the main, as belong to the clerk- 
ship of any permanent organization, and 
are subject only (unless a church formally 
varies them) to the common law of ail 
such organizations. . 

In choosing a clerk, several qualifica- 
tions are desirable. He ought, first, to 
write a good readable hand, — like that 
of the letter which suggests this article. 
He ought to be a careful man, a clear- 
minded man, a faithful man. He ought 
to have some general knowledge of the 
duties, although they are so simple that 
he can réadily learn them. 

It is, generally, a poor plan for the pas- 
tor to be a clerk. He is too apt, in remo- 
val, to carry records off with him, as we 
have repeatedly known. Further, it is 
not well for the moderator to be clerk 
also. Further, when there is a vacancy 
in the pastorate, there will be no clerk ; 
not even to record the dismission, or the 
call to a successor. Still more important 
is the fact that in many cases the clerk 
has to record doings relating to the pasto- 
rate which it is indelicate for the pastor 
himself to record, or which may tempt, in 





1 “As one of a somewhat numerous class, —the clerks 
of churches, —I have often been at a loss what to re- 
cord, and in what form to record it. Questions like 
these have arisen: 1. What votes of a church should 
be recorded ? e. g. of action taken at meetings not noti- 
fied as business meetings ; of dismission of members ; 
appointing delegates to councils, etc. 2. What class of 
papers on which action is based should be recorded ; 
and what stat t of the contents of those placed on 
file, or of the verbal preliminaries of a vote, should be 
entered on the record? 3. What record should be made 
of proposed action, on which no vote is taken at the 
same meeting, and which may even be rejected at last ; 
or of motions made and negatived? 4. Should votes 
passed and reconsidered at the same meeting be record- 
ed?” — Letter to Quarterly. 





times of controversy, to very peculiar rec- 
ords. We have known such cases. — 

The main business of a clerk is with 
the church records. In addition, however, 
it is his duty to make out and sign letters 
of dismission (which it is well for the pas- 
tor also to sign); give copies of church 
votes to persons directly affected thereby, 
as in cases of discipline ; give credentials 
to delegates to councils and similar bod- 
ies ; and also any other similar duties. 

The church documents ought to consist 
of three parts: first, the record of tran- 
sactions ; second, files of papers to be pre- 
served ; and, third, book containing lists 
of members, baptisms, etc. 

I. As to the record of transactions. 

Cushing’s Manual states briefly the du- 
ty of a clerk, in language which covers 
this case : — 

**The principal duties of this office consist 
in taking notes of all the proceedings, and in 
making true entries in his journal of all ‘ the 
things done and past’ in the assembly ; but 
he is not, in general, required to take minutes 
of ‘particular men’s speeches,’ or to make 
entries of things merely proposed or moved, 
without coming to a vote. He is to enter 
what is done or past, but not what is said or 
moved. This is the rule in legislative assem- 
blies. In others, though the spirit of the rule 
ought to be observed, it is generally expected 
of the secretary that his record shall be both 
a journal and in some sort a report of the 
proceedings.’ 

1. It is clear that it is his duty to make 
some kind of record of every meeting of 
the church wherein any business is brought 
before it, whether the proposed business 
resulted in anything or not. There was 
a meeting ; and therefore there should be 
a record of the fact. The matter intro- 
duced should be referred to ; and, if noth- 
ing was done, that fact should be stated. 
But it is not necessary to record, in such 
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a case, a precise motion which was not 
acted upon. When a question is inter- 
rupted by adjournment, before any vote 
has been takea upon it, that question is 
dead (unless special rules continue its vi- 
tality), and does not come up at a suc- 
ceeding meeting ; if it comes up again, it 
is as a new question. This does not, of 
course, apply to a case where the question 
is specially referred, by vote, to a fixed 
time ; for then there has been a vote upon 
it, and it is of course to be recorded. 

It is queried what action should be re- 
corded ‘‘ taken at meetings not notified as 
business meetings.’’ It is really not prop- 
er to take action at such a meeting. A 
meeting not properly notified, ought not 
to presume to act at all. There should 
be rules in every church declaring how 
business meetings should be called. In 
the church of which the writer is a mem- 
ber, a business meeting may be called at 
any time by a notice from either pastor, 
clerk, or a majority of the deacons ; but 
the notice must be read at some public 
stated meeting of religious service. It 
may be on the Sabbath, or at the regular 
conference meeting of the church (which 
is established either by vote or long usage), 
or at the lecture preparatory to the com- 
munion. At all these meetings the church 
is supposed to be present, and to hear the 
notice. Where there is no rule, the prop- 
er method is to confine business to meet- 
ings called publicly on the Sabbath. Yet 
where long custom has regarded the week- 
ly conference meeting as also a business 
mecting, there may be an exception. But 
at such a mecting, no business of special 
importance ought to be transacted ; and 
it is far better to establish a written rule. 
We have known a church to be divided 
into two bodies, each claiming to be the 
church, by the want of certainty as to the 
parties authorized to call a business meet- 
ing. 

But whether it is settled or unsettled, 
if business is done by the church “ at 
meetings not notified as business meet- 
ings,” it is the duty of the clerk to record 
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it. He is not the judge of legality or ille- 
gality. ‘Ihe church decides that. If he 
is in doubt, he should, at the time, object 
as a member ; and the church will decide. 
As clerk, he is merely the servant of the 
church, and should record its doings. If 
the church is called to order for business, 
that meeting should have a mention in 
his book. 

2. It is the clerk’s duty to record every 
vote passed. No matter how trivial it 
may seem, he is not the judge of its im- 
portance. If the church thought it wor- 
thy of being adopted, it is worthy of rec- 
ord. The ‘‘dismirsion of members’’ is 
an important transaction, and should of 
course be recorded. So is the appvint- 
ment of delegates to a council. Grave 
results may depend upon such an act. 
Historically, also, it is of value. We 
have known an ancient church to recover 
the date of its organization only by a rec- 
ord of another church appointing dele- 
gates at its organization. 

While it is not always a clerk’s duty - 
to record votes reconsidered at the same 
meeting, — as in an ecclesiastical council, 
where the results, and not the steps thith- 
er, are the essential thing, — yet in a 
church it is well to do so, because * it is 
generally expected of the secretary that 
his record shall be both a journal and in 
some sort a report of the proceedings.’’ 
That the course of all transactions may 
appear, it is needful to record all such do- 
ings in full. It is a safe rule to record 
every vote. ‘It must be recollected that 
negative as well as affirmative votes, being 
equally obligatory upon the house, are 
included.”’! A motion not stated by the 
moderator is of course not before the 
church, and the clerk knows nothing 
about it. If a motion stated is with- 
drawn, it is not matter of record. But 
whatever the moderator, upon vote of the 
members, declares adopted or negatived, 
is matter for record. 

3. It is requisite that the clerk intro- 





1 Cushing’s Law and Practice, p. 130. 
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duce such verbal preliminaries, not adopt- 
ed as votes, as are necessary for under- 
standing the transaction. How the mat- 
ter came before the church, it may be 
needful to record. For instance, to say, 
‘¢ Voted, that such and such a matter be 
investigated,’’ requires a preliminary 
statement of who brought the matter 
before the meeting, and how. In case a 
church votes to summon an alleged of- 
fender before the church, the clerk should 
record the preliminary facts (though not 
voted on), that certain brothers men- 
tioned declared that the first and second 
steps had been taken, and how; though 
in this case it is understood that the 
church, by voting to proceed, really ad- 
nits its satisfaction with those steps. 

But in the exercise of the duty of re- 
cording explanatory statements, there is 
need of caution. A clerk is not to record 
‘¢ particular men’s specches.’’ He is not 
to give a digest of arguments. It is prop- 
er to mention the fact of discussion, but 
not the statements made in discussion, 
nor the names of speakers for and against. 
It is proper, in case of discipline, to re- 
cord the fact that evidence was introduced, 
but not to record what that evidence was. 
Above all, he is never to exhibit the 
slightest expression of his own sympa- 
thies. With recording these votes, and 
the fact that there was discussion more or 
less extended, and the absolutely neces- 
sary introductory statements, his duty 
stops. He cannot record how any person 
voted ; ‘* yeas and nays”’ are never taken 
in a church, because none but representa- 
tive bodies, and they for obvious reasons, 
make known how one votes. He is to 
make no comments, insert no. commenda- 
tory or disparaging adjectives, give no 
opinions. The c/erk has no opinions, 

4, The clerk should put on record, in 
full, not all papers or communications or 
reports, but such documents as results of 
councils of settlement or dismissal. Of- 
ficial papers, like communications from a 
pastor, ought to go in. But ordinarily, 
it is sufficient to refer to the subject-mat- 
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ter of a communication or a report: and 
put on record the number of the paper as 
on file. A digest of a paper is never 
needed on the records. Either the paper 
should be inserted entire, or left to the 
files with reference to that fact in the rec- 
ord,and with a statement of its subject. 
Reasonable common sense will, in the ab- 
sence of explicit vote by the church, settle 
such questions.. If the clerk is in doubt, 
he should ask for instructions. 

5. In making his records, the clerk is 
responsible to nobody but the church. 
Neither pastor, moderator, deacons, nor 
church committee, have any authority 
over him, or right to dictate the language 
or shape of his records, or alter them in 
the slightest particular. He records the 
proceedings according to his best judg- 
ment, and on his own responsibility. But 
his record may be altered or amended by 
the church, if the church considers it in- 
correct. Toa vote to amend, he is bound 
to conform ; for he is merely the church’s 
servant. If the church directs anything 
he cannot conscientiously do, his only re- 
source is to resign his office. 

6. The clerk should not enter the min- 
utes of any meeting upon the record book 
until they have been approved by the 
church or by somebody authorized by the 
church. He should make his record on a 
separate paper, and at the next business 
meeting read the record for correction and 
approval. When thus approved, he should 
copy it into the book, and attest it with 
his signature. This course is not followed 
in all churches, but it is in some, and 
seems eminently desirable. If, however, 
the church prefers to leave the record en- 
tirely to his discretion, the clerk must take 
the responsibility ; although, to avoid any 
possible dispute as to the correctness of a 
past record, it is far better for him and 
for them to have it approved at the time. 

II. The church files ought to contain 
every written communication or report 
which has been laid before the church. 
This does not, of course, include such 
things as motions reduced to writing ‘and 
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then acted upon. But letters read to the 
church, results of councils called by the 
church, applications for dismissal, certif- 
icates of reception of dismissed members 
by another church, reports of committees, 
etc., ought to he carefully preserved. 
Each year’s should be kept in a package 
by itself, the papers of each year being 
numbered (beginning in January) 1, 2, 3, 
etc., to the end of the year, with corres- 
ponding number on the church records, as 
«©1867. 1.” If few such papers accu- 
mulate, as in small churches, a package 
would easily include three or five years. 
The clerk ought not to put on file any 
paper which has not been laid before the 
church ; and to this end he will carefully 
observe his duty to bring all commuuica- 
tions which come to his hands seasonably 
before the church. No member has any 
authority to place a paper ‘on file,”’ nor 
has the clerk a right to admit it. 

IIf. The book containing the lists of 
members, baptisms, etc., deserves more im- 
portance than is frequently given to it. 
It ought to be a volume by itself, capable 
of holding all the names which will be in- 
serted for a generation. Many churches 
place these lists in the back part of the 
book containing records of meetings ; but 
the result is tiat the vacant part gets full, 
and a new yolume often ignores the old 
lists. 

The volume of lists should contain two 
parts : — 

1. The list of members. For this pur- 
pose a volume of ledger size is most desir- 
able, well bound, — half or full russia is 
best. As a matter of convenience (we 
speak from experience), the ruling may be 
twenty lines to a page, 80 as to make an 
even hundred at the end of the fifth page 
of names; or it may be twenty-five toa 
page. For perpendicular ruling, churches 
differ according to items they insert. We 
have found the following order simple and 
desirable. Beginning on the left-hand 
page of the open hook, — Ist, a narrow 
column, at the left, for a number, each 
membher to have a distinct number, and the 
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numbers going on in order from the organ- 
ization of the church perpetually. 2d, a 
column wide enough for the name of the 
member. 38d, one for date of reception. 
4th, one for method of reception (with room 
for name of church from which one comes 
if by letter). This will occupy the width 
ofthe page. On the opposite, — the right- 
hand page ruled across to correspond, — 
Ist, date of removal. 2d, how removed. 
3d, remarks. This allows two pages to 
every twenty members. The left-hand page 
should be headed ‘ Receptions’’; the 
right-hand, ‘‘ Removals.’? The sub-head- 
ings of the left-hand page will be, ‘* No.’’ 
‘¢Name.”’ ‘* Date.’’ ‘* How received.’’ 
Those of the right-hand, ‘* Date.’’ ** How 
removed.”? ‘* Remarks.’’ On the first 
page, under ‘* How received,’’ should be 
entered against any name which comes 
‘by profession,” ‘ baptized,’ when the 
person is baptized on reception. On the 
second page, under ‘‘ How removed,” 
would be entered the name of church to 
which one is dismissed. Under ‘ Re- 
marks,”’ family relationship, —as ‘* wife 
of sixteen’ ; appointment as deacon ; 
marriage of females subsequent to recep- 
tion into the church, ete. 

The tables on the following page will 
illustrate. 

Different clerks vary from the above : 
but some such general system is very de- 
sirable ; and the clerk should keep this 
list written up. It is required in some 
churches, that the clerk make, in January, 
a written report of items such as are given 
in the January number of this Quarterly, 
which are entered on the record book. 

2. The volume should contain, in the 
second part, a list of infant baptisms. It 
should be ruled perpendicularly for, 1st, 
number; 2d, date; 3d, name of child; 
4th, name of parents; 5th, remarks. By 
allowing twenty only to a page, the width 
of one page will suffice for all these. It 
is still better to occupy two pages, and 
have another column for date of the child’s 
birth, a8 we have seen in some church 
books ; in which case, 1, 2, 3, and 4 wiil 
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[LEFT-HAND PAGE.] 


RECEPTIONS. 





Name. 


Date. 


How Received. 





Joseph H. Johnson. 


May 6, 1854. 


From Ist Ch. Springfield, Mass. 





Sarah W. Johnson. 


May 6, 1854. 





John P. Williams. 





July 3, 1854. 





James K. Lamson. 


July 3, 1854. 


Baptized. 








Sarah S. Lamson. 


July 8, 1854. 





[RIGHT-HAND PAGE.] 


REMOVALS. 





How Removed. 


Remarks. 





August 19, 1860. By death. 


Died at Chicago, Ill., aged 69 years. 





Sept. 26, 1861. 


To 3d Ch. Springfield, Mass. 


Wife of 1. 





Appointed Deacon Sept. 16, 1864. 





Feb. 14, 1858. By excommunication. 





Daughter of 4.— Married Apr. 12, 1857, 
William P. Wilkinson, see 20. 








occupy one page; and ‘date of birth,” 
and ‘‘ remarks,’’ the opposite page. 

The relative proportion of the pages al- 
lotted respectively to list of members and 
list of infant baptisms, allowing ¢wo pages 
to twenty of each, will be about four of 
the former to one of the latter; that is, 
judging from the additions and baptisms 
in all our churches for the past ten years. 

The importance of some such system of 
lists is very great. We know of churches 
where it is entirely impossible to ascertain 
the number or names of the members. 
Books kept on the system suggested would 


remedy this; enabling the church to know 
the extent of its covenant obligations, and 
materially assisting the pastors of large 
churches in the performance of their pas- 
toral duties. 

The suggestions we have made in this 
article are merely hints. Many of these 
are perfectly familiar to most clerks, and 
they must pardon the simplicity. The 
duties of a clerk are important, and one 
who does his duty in this service for the 
church, is as deserving of credit as one 
who is called to more public and am- 
bitious cervice. 





Vermont Election Sermons. 


VERMONT ELECTION SERMONS.1 


Some corrections have been made in the 
list of election sermons published in The 
Record last August, and some additional 
‘information has been furnished, all of 
which being incorporated with the list, it 
is now republished as a complete and cor- 
rect list (printer's errors always excepted). 
It contains the name and residence of each 
preacher, and the date and place of his 
graduation, if he were a graduate. The 


names of preachers whose sermons are not 
in possession of the writer are in Italics. 


Graduation. 
H. U. 1754 
Y. C. 1757 
N. J. C. 1754 

Y. C. 1769 
Charlestown, N.H., Y. C. 1758 
Y. C. 1773 
Y. C. 1772 
Y. C. 1765 
D.C. 1777 


Preacher. Residence, 
1778 Peter Powers, Newbury, 

1778 Eden Burroughs, Hanover, N. H., 
1779 Benijyah Roots,  utland, 
1780 David Avery, Bennington, 
1781 Bulkley Olcott, 
1782 Gershom C. Lyman, Marlboro, 
1783 Joseph Bullen, Westminster, 
1784 Job Swift, 

1785 Asa Burton, 

1786 Peletiah Chapin, 
1787 Lyman Potter, 
1788 Elijah Sill, 

1789 Dan Foster, 

1790 Matthias Cazier, 
1791 S. Shuttlesworth, 
1792 Caleb Blood, 
1793 
1794 Samuel Williams, Rutland, 
1795 Asa Burton, Thetford, 
1796 Dan Kent, Dorset. 
1797 Samuel Whiting, 
1798 Dan’l C. Sanders, 
1799 William Forsythe. 
1800 Benjamin Wooster, 


Year. 


Bennington, 
Thetford, 
Windsor. 
Y. C. 1772 
Y. C. 1748 


Norwich, 
Dorset, 
Weathersfield. 
Castleton, N. J. C. 1785 
Windsor, H. U. 
Shaftsbury. 

No sermon preached. 

H U. 1761 


D.C. 1777 


H. U. 1769 
H. U. 1788 


Rockingham, 


Vergennes, 


Cornwall. 





1 A complete list of the preachers of the Massachu- 
setts Election Sermons, with date and place of gradu- 
ation, residence, and text ; and of the principal libraries 


Year. Preacher. Resid 
1801 Nathl. Lambert, 
1802 Jer. Atwater, 
1803 Sylvester tage, 
1804 Heman Ball, 
1805 John Fitch, 

1806 Tho. A. Merrill, 
1807 Thomas Gross, 
1808 Tilton Eastman, 
1809 Sylvanus Haynes, 
1810 Chester Wright, 
1811 Thomas Skeel. 
1812 Isaac Beal, 

1813 Daniel Marsh, 
1814 Elijah Lyman, 
1815 Henry Davis, 
1816 Samuel Austin, 
1817 Phineas Peck, 
1818 Clark Kendrick, 
1819 Jas. Converse, 
1820 Geo. Leonard, 
1821 Joshua Bates, 
1822 John Lindsley, 
1823 Jos. W. Sawyer, 
1824 Amariah Chandler, 
1825 Rob’t Bartlett, 
1826 Wilbur Fisk, 
1827 Tho. Goodwillie, 
1828 Jona. Woodman, 
1829 Charles Walker, 
1830 Geo. G. Ingersoll, 
1831 Leland Howard, 
1832 Wm. §S. Perkins, 
1833 Tobias Spicer, 
1834 Warren Skinner, 
1856 Willard Child, 
1857 Silas McKeen, 
1858 C. A. Thomas, 





Newbury, 
Middlebury, 
Westminster, 
Rutland, 
Danville, 
Middlebury, 
Hartford, 
Randolph, 
Middletown. 
Montpelier, 


Pawlet. 
Bennington. 
Brookfield, 
Middlebury, 
Burlington, 
Lyndon. 
Poultney. 
Weathersfield, 
Windsor, 
Middlebury, 
Barre. 
Whiting. 
Waitsfield, 
Hartland. 
Lyndon, 


H. U. 
D.C. 
H. U. 


Barnet, 
Sutton. 
Rutland. 
Burlington, 
Windsor. 
Arlington. 
Salisbury. 
Cavendish. 
Castleton, 
Bradford. 
Brandon. 


The sermons by Rev. Matthias Cazier, in 1790 ; Ben- 
jamin Wooster, in 1800 ; and Leland Howard, in 1835, 
were not printed. Pp. H. We 

Coventry, Vt., April 24, 1866.2 








where the sermons may be found (years specified), — 
was appended to the sermon of 1866. 


2 Written for The Vermont Record. 
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THE CHURCH IN 


SCARBOROUGH, ME. 


COMMUNICATED BY J. WINGATE THORNTON. 


On June 26th, 1728, a Church was gath- 
er’d in the Town of Scarborough, and Mr. 
William Tompson ordain’d Pastor. 

The Form of their gathering into an Ec- 
clesiastical Body, or entring into Church 
Relative, is as follows : — 

We whose Names are hereunto sub- 
scrib’d, sensibly acknowledging our own 
Unworthiness to be in and Inability to keep 
Covenant with GOD as we ought, yet ap- 
prehending ourselves called by Him to put 
our Selves into a Relation of Church Com- 
munion, and to seek the Enjoyment and 
Settlement of Christ’s Ordinances accord- 
ing to Gospel Rule among us, (renouncing 
all Confidence in the Flesh, and Relying 
upon free Grace alone for Aid and Assist- 
ance,) would: thus freely, humbly, and 
thankfully lay hold on his Covenant, and 
become the People of ye Lord our God. 
We declare our serious Belief of the Chris- 
tian Religion as contained in the Sacred 
Scriptures, and with such a View thereof 
as the Confession of Faith in our Churches 
has exhibited, heartily resolving to con- 
form our Lives unto the Rules of that Holy 
Religion so long as we live in the World. 

We give up our Selves unto the Lord 
JEHOVAH, who is the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Spirit, and avouch Him this 
Day to be our GOD, our Father, our Sa- 
viour, and our Leader, and receive Him as 
our Portion forever. We give up our 
Selves to the blessed JESUS, and adhere 
to Him as the Head of his People in the 
Covenant of Grace, and rely on Him as our 
Priest and our Prophet and our King, to 
bring us to Eternal Blessedness. 

We desire and intend, and (with De- 
pendence on his promised and powerful 
Grace) we engage to walk together as a 
CHURCH of the Lord JESUS CHRIST, in 


the Faith and Order of the Gospel so far as 
God hath revealed or shall reveal the same 
unto us, and do accordingly solemnly give 
up our selves to one another as fellow 
Members of One Body, for mutual Edifica- 
tion, and promise to submit our selves to 
all the holy Administrations appointed by 
Him who is the Head and Lawgiver of 
his Church : conscientiously attending the 
Public Worship of GOD, the Sacraments 
of the New Testament, the Discipline of 
his Kingdom, and all his holy Institutions 
in Communion with one another : accept- 
ing and embracing Counsels and Reproofs 
with all Humbleness and Thankfulness, 
and Watchfully avoiding sinful Stumbling 
Blocks and Contentions, and needless Un- 
easiness ; a8 becomes a Society which the 
Lord has bound up together in a Bundle 
of Life. Wedo also present our Offspring 
with us unto the Lord, purposing by his 
Help to do our part in the Methods of a 
Religious Education, that they may be the 
Lord’s. 

Finally We declare for free Communion 
with other Churches of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ, by mutual Care, Counsel, Admo- 
nition, Receiving the Sacraments, and in 
all other methods whereby the Commu- 
nion of Churches is upheld, as Occasion 
may require. 

Now the good Lord be merciful to us ; 
andas He hath put it into our Hearts thus 
to devote our selves to Him, let Him pity 
and pardon our Frailties and many Errors, 
humble us out of all vain Confidence, and 
keep us forever in the Imagination of the 
Thoughts of our Hearts to be steadfast in 
his Covenant, and faithful to Him and one 
another, to his Praise and our Eternal 
Comfort. To Him be Glory forever and 
ever Amen. 
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Witiiam Toupson, 
Rocer Dearine, 
NatTHaNniEL WINSLOW, 
Dante Foae, 
James Surru, 
Joun Danr.ine, 
Paut Tuompson, 
Davip Sawyer, 
Davin Kina, 
Joun Puastey, 
AnpREW Brown, 
Tuomas Srarpirp, 
Artuur Bracpon, 
Joun Harmon, 
Henry Boorusy, 
Wituiam Duty. 
A true Copy, pr. Wm. Tompson. The 
Original being in a loose Paper.” 


CHURCH ACTS. 


At a Church Meeting, August 7th, 
1728, Voted, That it be left indifferent 
whether to admit to ye Church with or 
without Relations of their Experience 
openly before ye Church, and that ye 
Bringing of them be not impos’d upon any 
that offer themselves to Communion. 

2. That Dr- Winslow be desir’d to pro- 
vide the Elements for the Lord's Table, 
and distribute them at the Communion, 
until there be a Choice made for the Dea- 
con’s office. 

July 15, 1729. The Church met about 
making a Choice for the Office of a Deacon, 
and thought it proper that Two be appoint- 
ed unto that Place ; but inasmuch as many 
of the Members were absent, they con- 
cluded to put off the actual Choice of them 
to y® next Meeting, which was to be ye 
24th instant. 

2. They also voted that Dr- Winslow be 
paid Nineteen Shillings and Eight pence 
over and above what He has already had 
for his Expence in providing hitherto for 
the Communion: which said sum of 19s 
and 84. he afterwards Received. 

3. That the Communicants contribute 
at every Sacrament to defray ye Charge of 
Providing. 

4. That a Book for Church-Records, 
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and a Cloth for the Communion Table, be 
bought out of Money that ye Church have 
gather’d. 

Mr. Bragg, at said meeting, declar’d 
before the Church, That Col. Westbrook, 
Mr. Burnam, and himself had bought 
Pewter for the furniture of the Lord's 
Table, amounting to ye Value of Eight 
Pounds, Fifteen Shillings, which they 
made a Present of to the Church for that 
Sacred Use. 

July 24th, 1729. The Church met as 
they had agreed last Meeting, July 15th, 
to elect Two meet Persons That should be 
Candidates and Probationers for the Dea- 
con’s Office, and for other Business that 
might come before them. They agreed tu 
chuse for ye Deacon’s office by Voting for 
one at a Time. And upon their first Vot- 
ing it appear’d That Mr. Samuel Small 
was chosen by the Major part of the Votes. 
Then they brought in their Votes for an- 
other, and Mr. Job Burnam was voted in 
by a very clear Majority. 

2 They concluded How often the Sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper should be ad- 
ministred, and agreed, That ye Course of 
it should yearly begin the first Sabbath in 
March, and so once in Six Weeks till De- 
cember, and that it be omitted the Three 
Winter Months. 

April 24th, 1733. The Church met, 
and after conferring about several matters, 
relating to the good order, Discipline, and 
Holiness of the Church, the Church Cov 
enant was distincly read and descanted 
on, and the members present with uplift- 
ed hands declar’d their hearty consent 
unto it. 

April 29th, 1733. The Church was 
stayed after the Publick worship, and 
agreed to drop the Sacramental Contribu- 
tion, for ye Year Currant, and that every 
Communicant pay Two Shillings instead 
thereof. 

July 22d, 1733. John Darling being 
about to remove, and requesting a Dis- 
mision from his particular Relation to ye 
Church, accordingly the Church voted his 
Dismision, giving withal their Testimony 
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to his good Conversation while remain- 
ing among them, and Recomending him 
to the Grace of God, and to ye Fellowship 
and Watch of any Church of Christ, where 
Providence Should order his Abode. 

July 7th, 1734. Whereas many Mem- 
hers of ye Chh. and some of those of other 
Chh’s, that received ye holy Comunion 
with us the last year, have been negligent 
of yy duty, and not paid their Respective 
Proportions that ye church voted every 
comunicant should pay towards providing 
for ye Lord’s Table, order’d for ye present 
that ye Deacons do ask and demand it of 
those that are delinquent. 

Sept. 14,1736. As it is a time of great 
Calamity and distress with us by reason 
of the Epidemical mortal sickness among 
us, the Chh. now met and continued their 
Meeting by Adjournment to October 20th 
following in Order to conferre about what 
might be amiss among ourselves and need 
a Reformation: Especially that we might 
know and perform what might be the 
Duty of ye present Day. And, 

I. Upon the whole we have great rea- 
son to observe and lament y* sad and 
melancholly State of Religion in the great 
want of vital Piety, and Godliness in it’s 
Power among us. 

II. Upon which account we apprehend 
it to be the duty of every one of us Quickly 
to examin what may be amiss in his own 
heart and life in drder to an amendment 
of each, 

III. And that those of us who have ye 
charge and Government of families do en- 
quire what may be amiss in them ; that so 
our respective houses may be re-formed, 
and they with us may Serve the Lord. 

IV. We apprehend ourselves called of 
God in his Providence to have a particu- 
lar and more than ordinary concern about 
our children, and the young ones under 
our imediate care, inasmuch as in ye 
Course of his Judgment among us it has 
been more usual with him to take away of 
those more than of grown people. And 
therefore in our Endeavours to walk within 
our houses with a perfect heart, we look 
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upon our selves as peculiarly obliged to 
see that they be brought up in ye knowl- 
edge and fear of God, and be a seed that 
shall Serve him. 

V. The occasion of great and Sore trou- 
ble with which we are visited we appre- 
hend to be a very proper Season for 
prayer, and that we with more than ordi- 
nary frequency and fervency do address 
y° throne of Grace. 

VI. And whereas we have been greatly 
wanting as to ye duties of holy watchful- 
ness over one another, the doing of which 
the laws of Christianity and mutual Rela- 
tion and covenant obligation do require, 
and a due Zeal has not been Shown 
against Scandalous Evils, but that they 
have been many times conniv’d at when 
there has been real occasion for y® exercise 
of our holy discipline against them ; we 
do therefore resolve that for the time to 
come, as God shall enabie us we will take 
more effectual care for ye reforming this 
gross neglect. 

VII. The sins which occasion may re- 
quire we would employ the censures of 
the Church against are all such as are 
gross and hainous, whether of Omusion or 
Comision, Such as Idleness, Uncleaness, 
Drunkenness, needless expence of time at 
Taverns and drinking houses, Dishonesty 
in dealing, Profane Swearing and Cursing, 
Profanation of the Lord’s Day, Neglect of 
God’s Publick worship, Family worship, 
Instruction, and Government, and of the 
Lord’s Supper by those that are Comu- 
nicants, unchristian Contention in Fami- 
lies and between Neighbors, &c. 

VIII. And we apprehend it a duty in- 
cumbent on us all, one as well as anoth- 
er, that if any be appris’d of an offense 
given by his brother by any or either of ye 
forementioned Sins or any other desery- 
ing Censure, to pursue the more private 
Method, that our Saviour has directed for 
y® Repentance and Recovery of his offend- 
ing brother ; as also to endeavour that ye 
matter about which he is offended be pre- 
pared for ye hearing of ye church in order 
to a publick Censure if occasion require. 
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IX. We look upon it as our duty to do 
thus by all that are under ye watch and 
government of the Church, even those who 
have not attended on all Gospel Ordinan- 
ces as well as those that have: And this 
as God shall enable us we will endeavour 
to do. 

X. Though we are very desirous and it 
would much rejoice us to have our Num- 
ber increase, and we would have all per- 
sons duly qualified for Comunion with us 
in Special Ordinances to approach thereto ; 
yet as there may be danger of their being 
profaned by ye Approach of those who are 
unfit to partake thereof, we think our 
selves obliged to take special care here- 
after. 

XI. We judge it would be for ye Inter- 
est of Religion, especially in ye promoting 
of Christian Love and Comunion among 
us, if our meetings were more frequent : 
and therfore it is our desire for ye future 
that they may be so. 


This Draft accepted and voted by the 
Church, Octob. 31, 1736. 


Wx. Tompson, Pastor. 


May 24,1737. The Church met about 
the Affair of John Bragg, one of their 
Members who had been accused of hurt- 
ing his Reason by the excessive use of 
strong Drink: said Bragg being duly 
notified of said Meeting and the Business 
of it; but did not attend. And it fully 
appearing to ye Church that he had often 
offended in that kind, and so addicted him- 
self to that vice as to get a habit of it, they 
voted that he should be suspended from 
their Communion. 

May 11th, 1740. The Church was stay- 


ed after the Publick Worship, and Voted, , 


That the Savrament of ye Lord’s Supper, 
(which was wont heretofore to be admin- 
istered Three Times Successively at each 
end of the Town) should henceforward be 
administred but once at One End of ye 
Towne before it be at the other, and that 
ye Term of Time for it’s Administration 
be once in Five Sabbaths. 

October 30th, 1742. Whereas Provid- 
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ing for ye Lord’s Table requires a greater 
Expence by reason of the of ye 
price of Wine and Flour, ye Church yre 
fore voted That they Contribute more 
largely than heretofore, and that every 
one write his name upon ye Money he 
puts in. 

May 5th, 1743. Elizabeth Sawyer (late 
Elizabeth Graffam), having removed her 
Habitation to Falmouth, and asking a dis- 
mission from this Chh in order to being 
annexed to yé first Chh in Falmouth, ye 
Chh voted that she should be dismissed 
accordingly. . 

Octob. 7h, 1744. A number of ye Chh 
inhabiting Dunston end of ye town, viz. 
Job Burnam, Jonathan Andrews, Job 
Burnam Junt-, Joseph Fabyan, Solomon 
Stone, Edward Milliken, Thomas Burnam, 
Nath! Milliken, Sam! Milliken, Robert 
Munson, Daniel Burnam, Sam! Harmon, 
Joseph Waterhouse, Sam! Haines, Saml. 
Boothby ; setting forth, that God in his 
Providence had opened a prospect of ye 
Speedy Settlement of a Gospel Ministry 
among them, and requesting a dismission 
from their particular relation to this 
Church under ye Administration of a 
Pastor by themselves; the Church there- 
upon on mature consideration voted their 
dismission, and ye said Job Burnam, 
Jonathan Andrews, Job Burnam junr., 
Joseph Fabyan, Solomon Stone, Edward 
Milliken, Thomas Burnam, Nath! Milli- 
ken, Sam! Milliken, Robert Munson, 
Daniel Burnam, Samuel Harmon, Joseph 
Waterhouse, Sam! Haines, and Sam! 
Boothby, were accordingly declared dis- 
missed from their said Relation to this 
Church, and were recomended to ye 
Grace of God for ye regular and Stated 
Enjoyment of all Gospel Ordinances in 
Church relation among themselves. Also 
Mr. Job Burnam, One of ye aforesaid 
Brethren being a Deacon of this Church, 
was voted to be dismissed and discharged 
from his said Office therein. 

March 31, 1745. A number of Female 
Comunicants belonging to Dunston end 
of ye town viz., Sarah Andrews, Patience 
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Haines, Elizabeth Sevey, Mary Munson, 
Catherine Harmon, Mary Waterhouse, 
Alice Stone, Hannah Burnam, Rebecca 
Burnam, Sarah Milliken, Grace Pine, 
Grace Reynolds, Mary Dearing, Mary 
Pine, Esther Boothby, setting forth how 
convenient they were by their Scituation 
to partake of Gospel Ordinances in ye 
Chh at said end of ye town, and requesting 
a dismission from their particular relation 
to this Chh in order to their incorporating 
with said Chh; ye Chh thereupon voted 
that ye said Female Comunicants should 
be dismissed from their said relation to 
this Church, and recomended to ye Pastor 
of care and watch of said othcr Chh, and 
they were dismissed and recomended ac- 
cordingly. 

April 14th, 1745. Susanna, wife of 
Robert Mclaughlin, having requested a 
dismission from this Church in order to 
her being admitted into ye Chi at Dun- 
ston, she was accordingly dismissed and 
recomended to ye fellowship of this 
Church. 

June 9th, Thomas Starbird and Mar- 
garet his wife, Alice wife of Samuel 
Winch, and Sarah wife of Joseph Holmes, 
living at Dunston, and requesting a Dis- 
mission in order to their being admitted to 
that Chh, were dismissed and recomended 
to them accordingly. 

Aug. 23, 1745. The Church met to fill 
up the Vacancy in the Deacon’s Post. 
And upon the first voting Mr. John Mes- 
erve was chosen by the Major part of the 
Jotes: but he excusing himself from ac- 
cepting, the Church proceeded to another 
Choice, and upon collecting their Votes it 
appeared that Mr. Solomon Bragdon was 
chosen almost unanimously. 

May 25, 1748. The Church met about 
acting on y® request of two of ye Brethren, 
Mr. Samuel Small and Joseph Moody, who 
had mov’d for a Dismission from their Re- 
lation to this Church in order to their being 
receiv’d into ye Church at Dunston: and 
to act about providing more Furniture 
for y® Lord's Table: And at said Meet- 
ing granted ye Request of said Brethren, 
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who were thereupon dissmissed from this 
Church accordingly: and Mr. Small dis- 
miss from his Office as Deacon therein. 

Also voted, That Deacon Bragdon and 
Mr. Jonathan Lebby be desired, in ye 
name.and behalf of ye Church, to go to 
Mrs. Dearing, widow and Executrix of the 
will and Testament of ye late Roger Dear- 
ing, Esq., deceased, and desire her to pay 
to them for ye use of ye Church ye legacy 
bequeathed to this Church by the said 
Roger Dearing, Esq., in his last will and 
Testament. And Mr. William Watson, 
who had been wont to receive only in Pres- 
byterian Churches and never received in 
any other Church as yet, being at this 
Meeting, and desiring to be an 
and partaker with us at the Lord’s Table 
the Church consented that he should. 

April 12th, 1749. The Church having 
but one Deacon, they now met to chose 
one or more meet person for that Office ; 
as also for providing furniture for ye Lord’s 
Table ; the method they agreed upon be- 
fore not having answered ye end. Upon 
their first voting for a Deacon the choice 
fell upon Mr. Jonathan Lebby unanimous- 
ly. Then it was put to vote, Whether 
they would proceed to y¢ choice of another 
for that place : which passed in the affirm- 
ative, and Mr. Samuel Small, junt-, was 
unanimously chosen. And for defraying 
ye Expences of providing for ye Lord’s 
Table it was voted that every comuni- 
cant, unless disabled by extreme poverty, 
do pay Seven Shillings Old Tenour ; and 
that for that end there be a Contribution 
on y¢ Lord’s Day ye 234 instant, and every 
one is desired to write his name on yé 
money he puts in. 

July 18th, 1750. The Church met on 
occasion of a general Report concerning 
Hepzibah wife of David Sawyer, junr, 
one of its members, as having been guilty 
of scandalous imoralities ; said Hepzibah 
having been duly notified and cited but 
did not attend. At which meeting there 
appear’d such evidence against ye said 
Hepzibah, as the Church look’d upon as 
sufficient proof of ye crimes she had been 
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supposed guilty of; but not being fully 
satisfied what censure was proper to be in- 
flicted upon said Hepzibah, they concluded 
to refer the matter to Wednesday ye 29th 
of August next for further Consideration, 
and accordingly voted to adjourn to that 
time and that in the mean time she be not 
sufierd to partake at ye Lord’s Table. 

August 26th. Inasmuch as it would be 
very inconvenient for ye Chh to meet at 
y® time to which they were adjourned, 
because so very busy a Season for their 
affairs abroad ; therefore agreed that there 
be a farther adjournment to Wednesday, 
September 5th, to meet thereon immedi- 
ately after Lecture. 

Sept. 5, 1750. The Chh now met ac- 
cording to adjournment : and said Hepzi- 
bah Sawyer attended, denying the Crimes 
she had been accus’d of: The Witnesses 
against her likewise apear'd, repeating the 
Evidence they had before given in. To 
which she replied. And the Church hay- 
ing heard and consider’d what had been 
alledg’d against her, and what she had 
said in her defence, they considered ye 
Charge against her made out. But she 
manifesting no Sign of Repentance, but 
denying all to the last they voted that she 
should be Cast out of their comunion by 
y® Sentance of Excomunication for her 
humiliation and Repentance, and she was 
Excomunicated accordingly. 

July 4th, 1754. Elliot Vaughan, Esq., 
and Mrs, Anna Vaughan his wife, having 
removed to Portsmouth and desired a Dis- 
mission in order to their being admitted 
into y@ first Chh in that Town, were dis- 
missed and recomended accordingly. 


The following brief notices of Mr. Tomp- 
son and the Scarborough Church and peo- 
ple are from Smith’s Journal : — 

1728. June 26. ‘‘ Mr. Thompson or- 
dained [at Searborough].”’ 

July 6. -*I contracted the most inti- 
mate aquainted with Mr. Tompson, and 
spent most of the week past with him.’’ 

1734, Nov. 10. ‘‘ Mr. Allen was in- 
stalled [at Cape Elizabeth]. I was there. 
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Mr. Willard preached. 
gave the charge.” 
1735, July 22. 

Scarborough.”’ 

1740, July 380. ‘* The Chh. kept a day 
of fasting, and prayer, on acct. of the 
spread of Quakerism. Mr. Jefirey and 
myself prayed : Mr. Tompson preached.” 

1742, May 26. “I rode this morning 
to Black Point, and with Mr. Allen [of C. 
Elizabeth] carried on a fast which was to 
pray for the revival of the great work.’’ 

1743. ‘*I rode with my sister to a 
Minister’s meeting at Scarborough : hada 
lecture. We met to declare our sense of 
the late religious appearances [approving 
the great Revival].”’ 

Feb. 18, 1745. ‘ Minister’s meeting re- 
lating to Mr. Whitefield. Present Messrs. 
Tompson, Jefferds, Hovey, Mr. Morrell 
and myself : had much uneasiness.’’ 

March 14. ‘* Mr. Whitefield has got to 
Dunston.” 

21. ‘Mr. Whitefield preached, a. m., at 
Biddeford, and returned to Scarboro’ and 
preached p. m. for Mr. Thompson.”’ 

22. ‘*Mr. W. preached a. m. for Mr. 
Thompson.”’ 

26. ‘*I heard Mr. W., a. m., at Mr. 
Allen’s, and p. m., at Mr. Thompson’s.”’ 

1756. <‘* It is a sickly time generally 
through the country. At Dunston they 
have the fever and ague, and at Black 
Point, &c., the slow fever & bloody flux.”’ 

Oct. 7. ‘1 rode to Black Point and 
attended a fast on occasion of the sick- 
ness.”” 

1757, July 19. ‘I attended a fast, 
with respect to the great expedition [to 
Louisburgh]. Messrs. Thompson and 
Hovey preached.”’ : 

1759, Feb. 138. 
this morning.”’ 

21. ‘‘ T rode with my wife to Mr. Thomp- 
son’s funeral. There was a great con- 
course of people ; as many from my parish 
as there were horses and sleighs.”’ 


Mr. Tompson 


‘¢ Ministers Meeting at 


‘¢Mr. Thompson died 


A special meeting of the town of Scar- 
borough was called upon Mr. Thompson’s 
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decease, at which it was voted, ‘‘ That 
whereas The Rev. Mr. Wm. Thompson 
and The Rev. Mr. Rich’d. Elvine [of Dun- 
ston] were both settled by the Town, the 
Town as a Town, will now be at the ex- 
pense of the Funeral of the deceased, as 
also the other when it shall please God to 
remove him from us by death.’’ 

Veted. ‘That exclusive of cotton 
grave gloves, &c., for the funeral of the 
deceased, and all necessaries, that the 
Town will give a suit of mourning to the 
Widow.” 

A committee was appointed to carry 
these votes into effect: and the expendi- 
tures made by them amounted to £22 5s. 
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10d., of which sum £3 6s. 3d., were al- 
lowed for the Ringes for the Bearers. 

Norse. Mr. Elvine was settled over the 
second Chh, its first pastor, in 1744 — and 
both ministers were supported by a town 
tax until 1758 — the year preceding Mr. 
Thompson’s death, where the town was 
divided into the First and second Parishes. 
After that date, of course, each Minister 
was supported by his own Parish. 


A true copy, from the records of the 
‘¢ First Congregational Church in Scar- 
brough, 1728,’ made at Scarborough, 
Maine, February, 1867, by 

Mary Eien Harris. 





WHAT IS THE STANDING OF A DISMISSED 


Tue General Association of Connecticut, 
at its session in 1812, referred the above 
question, which had been presented by 
New Haven West Association, to a com- 
mittee, consisting of Rev. Messrs. An- 
drew Yates, Moses ©. Welsh, and Cal- 
vin Chapin. The Committee reported 
in 1813, and their report was adopted 
by the General Association, as fol- 
lows : — 


1. They receive it as admitted, that the 
Minister in question has been dismissed 
without censure. 

2. By ordination, the official commis- 
sion of an Evangelist is conferred, imply- 
ing authority to teach, to administer ordi- 
nances, and to rule the church. 

3. The pastoral connection, in everything 
relating to the dismission now the subject 
of inquiry, is the relation between a Min- 
ister on the one part, and a particular 
Church and Society on the other ; a rela- 
tian religiously ratified by an ecclesiastical 


MINISTER ? 


council, and recognized by the civil insti- 
tute. 

4. Dismission is an act, by competent 
authority, dissolving the pastoral con- 
nection. 

5. The ministerial office, and, conse- 
quently, the ministerial standing, cannot 
be affected by dismission. The standing 
of a dismissed minister, must, of course, 
be the same after dismission as before. 

6. Previous to dismission, he was ame- 
nable, in the first instance, to the As- 
sociation of which he was a member ; 
and, finally, if necessary, to the Consocia- 
tion, according to the provisions of the 
Constitution, especially in Article XIII. 

7. The ministerial office not being af- 
fected by the dissolution of the pastoral 
connection, a dismissed Minister can be 
no less amenable to the Association, sub- 
sequent, than previous, to his dismission. 
The obligation of the Association to him, 
and his obligation to them, must be main- 
tained as remaining unchanged. 
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WELSH CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


WE received in January, from Rev. R. R. 
Williams, Scribe of the Welsh Association, in- 
formation regarding the ‘‘ Welsh Congrega- 
tional Churches in Pennsylvania.’’ He gives 
the following list : — 


CHURCHES. 


Ashland, 
Ashton, 
Beaver Meadow, 
Blossburg, 
Brady’s Bend, 
Carbondale, 
Charlestown, 
Clifford, 
Columbia, 
Danville, 
Ebensburg, 
Hyde Park, 
Johnstown, 
Mahanoy City, 
Miuersville, 
Morris Run, 


PASTORS. 


Thomas Rees. 
Vacant. 

John R. Williams. 

Philip Peregrine. 

D. Davis. 

Lewis Williams, Oliphant P. 0. 

Philip Peregrine, Blossburg P. 0. 

Daniel Daniels, South Gibson P. 0. 
Vacant. 

J. B. Cook. 

[Thomas R. Jones, p. e.] 

E. B. Evans. 

Thomas Jenkins. 

R. D. Thomas. 

William Watkins. 

Philip Peregrine, Blossburg P. 0. 


Vacant. 
R. R. Williams. 
Owen Owens. 

Vacant. 
E. R. Lewis. 
E. B. Evans, Hyde Park P. 0. 
Sam’1 Williams, Jackson Valley P. 0. 
E. R. Lewis, Pottsville P. 0. 
Lewis Williams. 

Vacant. 

Vacant. 


Mount Carmel, 
Pittsburg, 
Pittston, 
Plymouth, 
Pottsville, 
Providence, 
Re Riseville, 
Saint Clair, 
Scranton, 
Slatington, 
Ta Maqua, 
‘*There are, I believe,’? says the Scribe, 
**a few small organizations that I have not 
mentioned. Shall address a note to all the 
churches through the Cenhadwr America- 
naidd, requesting them to send such statistics 
as you ask. . . . Our Association will be held 
next fall at Blossburg and Re Riseville and 
Clifford, the actual time to be agreed upon by 
those churches.’’ ‘* Officers, — Moderator, 
Rev. Lewis Williams, Oliphant, Luzerne Co. ; 
Scribe, Rev. R. R. Williams, Pittsburg.’’ 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


The ‘* Church Almanac,”’ for 1867, furnishes 
“* statistics, 1865-6, compiled from the latest 
official documents,’’ from which we take the 
general table upon the next page. 

The same authority enumerates the follow- 
ing Theological Schools: General Theological 
Seminary, New York; Berkeley Divinity 
School, Middletown, Ct. ; Griswold College, 
Davenport, Iowa (in part) ; Diocesan Theo- 
logical Seminary, » Ky. ; Divinity De- 
partment, . Minn. '; Theological Semi- 
nary, Gambier, 0. ; Divinity School in Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Yeates Institute, Lancaster, 
Pa. ; Diocesan Theological Seminary, Spar- 
tanburg, S. C. ; Sewanee Theological School, 
Tenn. ; Vermont Episcopal Institute, . 
Vt. ; Protestant Episcopal Theological Semi- 
nary, near Alexandria, Va. ; De Lancy Di- 
vinity School, Geneva, N. Y.; Nashotah 
Theological Seminary, Wis. — Colleges: Uni- 
versity of the South, Sewanee, Tenn. (in ope- 


ration?); Trinity, Hartford, Ct.; Jubilee 
College, , Ill. ; Griswold College, Da- 
venport, Iowa; Shelby, Shelbyville, Ky. ; 
College of St. James, Md. (suspended) ; St. 
Paul’s, Palmyra, Mo. ; Burlington, Burling- 
ton, N. J. ; St. Stephen’s, Annandale, N. Y.; 
Columbia, N. Y.; Kenyon, Gambier, 0. ; 
Lehigh University, Bethlehem South, Pa.; 
Andalusia, » Pa.; Sewanee Collegiate 
Institute, Tenn.; St. Paul’s, » Texas ; 
Norwich University, Northfield, Vt.; Hobart, 
Geneva, N. Y.; De Veaux College, Suspension 
Bridge, N. Y.; Racine College, Wis. We 
suppose that some of these are not of the 
grade usually known as Colleges. — Schools 
and academies, 24.— Hospitals, Children’s 
Homes, etc., 20, besides various relief soci- 
eties. — Missions: Arkansas, Oregon and 
Washington, Nebraska, Colorado, Nevada, 
Montana, — those under Missionary Bishops. 
Western Africa, China, Japan, — under Mis- 





2 


0 


sionary Bishops. Greek; and churches in 
Paris, Rome, Port-au-Prince (Hayti), and 
Frederickstadt, S. Cruz, W. I.—A large 
number of societies for various objects. —The 
General Convention, ‘* which meets trien- 
nially, is composed of the House of Bishops, 
consisting of all the Diocesan and Missionary 
Bishops in the American Church ; and of the 
House of Clerical and Lay Deputies, consist- 
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ing of four Clergymen and four Laymen from 
each Diocese. It legislates for the American 
Church within the limits of the United 
States, but can make no alteration in the 
Constitution, or in the Liturgy and Offices 
unless the same has been adopted in one 
Convention, and submitted to all the Dio- 
ceses, and afterwards adopted in another 
Convention.”” 
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Alabama, ... 
California,. . . 
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The Summary is as follows, to which we prefix that of 1866 :— 
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THE ‘* CATHOLIC CHURCH 


t 
Is reported in Sadlier’s Catholic Directory, 
Almanac, and Ordo for 1867. _ There is no 
general summary ; but about two thirds of 
the dioceses are followed by their particular 
summaries. The latter we copy; for the 
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IN THE UNITED STATES ”’ 


former, we count up for ourselves, with de- 
cided misgivings as to anything more than 
proximate accuracy, from natural perplexity 
as to some items. The first named in each 
‘* province ’’ here is an archbishop. 








DIOCESES. 


Provinces. 

Established. 
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Chapels. 
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| Baltimore, 
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New York, . 
|Albany, 
|Boston, ° 
|Burlington, 
Brooklyn, . 
Buffalo, . 
Hartford, 
Newark, 
Rutland, 
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St. Louis, . 

Alton, . 

Chicago, . 

Dubuque, 

Milwaukee, 

Nashville, 

Santa Fe, . 

St. Paul, 
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\San Francisco, . ° ° 
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Oregon City, 
Nesqualy, . 
Vancouver, R 
Vicariate of Columbia,i . 
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New Orleans, . 
Galveston, . . 
Little Rock, . 
Mobile, . ° 
Natchez, ° . 
Natchitoches, . 
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British AMERICas, 
2 archbishops, 20 bishops. 
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1In British America. 


2 Last year’s report did not give figures for Charleston, Richmond, Little Rock, Natchitoches, and Nashville. 
But in this total, we have added to last year’s, the reports of those dioceses as now given. 
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In the above, many “‘ chapels ’’ are included 
which are attached to convents, etc. — Some 
of the ‘* totals’? do not agree with their lists. 
Thus, in Albany, which says ‘‘ churches and 
chapels about 200; stations, about 60 ;’’ 
while the list of both gives (if we count cor- 
rectly) 203 ; of which only 89 are mentioned 
as churches or chapels, including the chapels 
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of convents, etc.; or, adding all places where 
priests are stationed, 110. As reported, Al- 
bany gives a gain of 72; New York, 21; 
Milwaukee, 31 ; Santa Fe, 67. — Most of the 
** colleges ’’ do not appear to be of the grade 
we call colleges.—We have not included 
parish schools, of which there is a large num- 
ber, which are kept distinct in the reports. 


UNITARIAN, 


The ‘‘ Year-Book of the Unitarian Congre- 
gational Churches for 1867 ’’ gives, for statis- 
tics, a ** List of Societies, with their Minis- 
ters,’’ and a ** List of Ministers, with their 
residences.’’ The first list gives the names 
of some pastors not found in the second ; and 
the second, marked as ‘not settled,’’ gives 
quite a number of names found as pastors in 


the first. The same discrepancies occured in 
the issue of 1866. The list of churches is 
alphabetical, and no summaries are given. 
Taking the first list in each year as the ba- 
sis, and correcting the second to correspond, 
and sorting out the several States from the 
blind confusion which their alphabetical order 
produces, we construct the following table : — 
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It will be seen that the net increase in the 
number cf churches is 12 ; ministers, 14. 

The churches are united in a ‘‘ National 
Conference of Unitarian and other Christian 
Churches,’? which was organized at New 
York, April 5, 1865, and meets biennially ; 
has a President, six Vice-Presidents, three 


Secretaries (Statistical, Recording, and Cor- 
responding), a Treasurer, and a Council of 
ten (five ministers and five laymen). The 
officers are elected for two years. The Con- 
ference held its second session at Syracuse, 
N. Y., October 10-11, 1866. In accordance 
with its recommendation to form district Con- 





1867.] 


ferences, the following are reported as having 
been organizel: New York Central, Wil- 
mington (Del.), Norfolk (Ms.), New York 
and Hudson River, Essex County (Ms.), Lake 
Erie (organized at Meadville, Pa.), Worcester 
County (Ms.), South Middlesex (Ms.), Suf- 
folk (Ms.), North Middlesex (Ms.), and Wis- 
consin and Minnesota,—total, 11. There 
are, also, — Annual Conference of Western 
Unitarian Churches, ‘* composed of the 
churches in the Western States,’’ which has 
held fourteen annual sessions ; the Unitarian 
Association of the State of New York ; the 
New Hampshire Unitarian Association ; and 
the Maine Conference of Unitarian Churches. 
— There is a general ‘‘ Sunday School Socie- 
ty’’; and six local Societies. — Ministerial 
organizations: Ministerial Conference, . or- 
ganized 1819; Ministerial Union, organized 
1864 ; Association of Ministers at Large in 
New England, organized 1850; and nine 
local Ministerial Associations.—Two Theo- 
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logical Schools, — at Cambridge, Ms. (8 
graduates in 1866), and Meadville, Pa. (3 
graduates in 1866).— Religious and Chari- 
table Societies, -— fifteen are enumerated, be- 
sides the American Unitarian Association, 
organized May 25, 1825, whose operations 
cover book and tract publication and distri- 
bution, home and foreign missions, church 
building, etc. — Periodicals, — Christian Ex- 
aminer (bi-monthly), Monthly Religious Mag- 
azine, Monthly Journal of the American 
Unitarian Association, Sunday School Gazette 
(semi-monthly), Christian Register (weekly), 
and Liberal Christian (weekly). — ‘*‘ Liberal 
Schools and Colleges,’’ (‘‘ reported to us in 
response to a call for information in regard to 
places of instruction either Unitarian or free 
from sectional control’’),— Harvard College, 
Antioch, 0. ; Michigan University, Ann Ar- 
bor, Mich.; Washington University, «St. 
Louis, Mo. ; and eighteen schools and acad- 
emies. 


UNIVERSALIST. 


The Universalist Register for 1867, gives 
statistics of this denomination, ‘‘ corrected to 
December, 1866.’ Some of the lists are 


imperfect, and many are not footed up. In 
the absence of a Summary, we have done our 
best in compiling the following : — 
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Maine, . . . 
New Hampshire, . . 
Vermont, . 
Massachusetts, 

Rhode Island, . 
Connecticut, . 

New York, 

New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, . Fy . . 
District of Columbia, . 
North Carolina, 
Ohio, . , ° 
Indiana, 
Tilinois, 
Michigan, 
Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, 
Iowa, ° 
Missouri, 
Kentucky, . 
Alabama, 

Texas, 
California, 
Canada, 

Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, 
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Congregational Necrology. 


Congregational Hecrology. 


Rev. SAMUEL BEANE, late pastor of the 
Congregational Church in Norton, was the 
youngest child of William and Sarah Beane, 
and was born in Lyman, N. H., March 1, 
1812. While he was in the academy in Hay- 
erhill, N. H., he became converted to Christ, 
and joined the church. His purpose was 
then formed to study for the ministry, and he 
remained in the academy until his entrance 
into college at Dartmouth in 1883. In 1836 
he graduated, and immediately entered the 
seminary at Andover, where he was licensed 
to preach the gospel in 1840. During this 
continuous period of study, he supported him- 
self by teaching public and private schools, 
and evening singing schools. But these unre- 
mitting studies and labors injured his health, 
and laid the foundation for the feebleness and 
disease with which he was afterwards af- 
flicted. 

He was ordained pastor of the Congrega- 
tional Church in Great Falls, N. H., July 7, 
1841 ; May 24, 1844, he was dismissed at his 
own request. He was installed pastor of the 
church in Little Compton, R. I., in the sum- 
mer of 1846, where he had supplied the pul- 
pit for more than a year previously. This 
church was, on his first laboring among them, 
in a divided and unhappy state. Its mem- 
bers had taken such strong ground on both 
sides of the subject of slavery, that some in- 
fluential persons had withdrawn from its or- 
dinances ; and feelings attained to such bit- 
terness that brethren and relatives could not 
speak peaceably to one another. Mr. Beane 
refused to become their pastor while this alien- 
ation continued ; and yet, while being him- 
self regarded as almost a radical in his own 
views, his catholic spirit and conciliatory 
measures so inclined these discordant ele- 
ments, that, by the divine blessing, peace 
and harmony were ultimately restored, and 
he became their pastor ; and there sprang up 
between him and them a mutual confidence 
and love, which continued and touchingly 
manifested itself even to the last. He always 
regarded them as ‘‘ his flock’’; and during 
his last sickness, they sent to him a gift of 
nearly two hundred dollars, the contributions 


of young and old of this still attached peo- 
ple. 

On account of the sea climate affecting his 
throat, he was obliged to ask a dismission, 
which was granted in May, 1857, and he 
removed to Beloit, Wis., where he conducted a 
female seminary for three years. His health 
so much improved that he returned to accept 
a call from the church in Norton, Mass., and 
was installed Sept. 26, 1860. He labored here 
with great acceptance, until a severe cold, 
taken the last week in 1863, induced a violent 
neuralgia, which prevented all further pub- 
lic duties. His last attempt to preach was on 
the last Sabbath in February, 1864. He re- 
sorted to all probable means of relief from his 
continual and intense pain, but without suc- 
cess. His last public service was in March, 
1865, when he administered the communion, 
and admitted several members to the church. 
He had in the preceding month of February 
asked a dismission ; but the church and so- 
ciety declined to accept it, and he consented to 
retain the relation, relinquishing his salary, 
but which they continued to pay, supplying 
also the pulpit much of the time. His disease 
increased in intensity, attacking the brain 
a few days (ten) before his death, and induc- 
ing a delirium. Hedied May 8, 1865, uncon- 
scious of the great transition for which he had 
been long prepared, and had anticipated with 
full confidence in the gospel which he had 
preached. He was buried amongst his own 
people in Nort»n. 

Mr. Beane married, June 16, 1841, Miss 
Eliza R. Knight, the second principal of the 
Wheaton Female Seminary, and left two chil- 
dren, daughters, to mourn the loss of a wise, 
faithful, and indulgent father. His social re- 
lations were peculiarly felicitous. Few men 
have had a happier home, and few men have 
been better qualified by nature and by grace 
to appreciate and enjoy such a home. And 
those qualities which endeared him to his 
family won for him the warm and enduring 
friendship of all who knew him. To the peo- 
ple of his charge, he was not only a faithful 
spiritual guide, but a discrect and sympa- 
thetic friend and brother. In all circum- 
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stances, and of all ages alike, they could go to 
him with unreserved freedom and confidence. 
In this respect, it is no exaggeration to say he 
was a model minister. It was,the flattering 
yet deliberate testimony of one who knew him 
intimately for twenty years, and was twelve 
years a member of a chureclf of which he was 
pastor, — herself a most intelligent, refined, 
and exemplary Christian, — that she never 
discovered a fault in him to condemn. And 
beyond a doubt, scores of others can be found, 
who, without hesitation, would bear a similar 
testimony to his uncorrupt example and life. 
As a preacher, Mr. Beane was scriptural, 
earnest, faithful, and affectionate. His ser- 
mons were not elaborate nor severe in their 
logic, but they were clear, simple, and prac- 
tical exhibitions of divine truth, and won 
their way to the hearts of his auditors, by the 
united force of their own authority, and the 
earnest and sincere manner of their presenta- 
tion. In seasons of religious interest, he 
evinced great discrimination, fidelity, tender- 
ness, and practical wisdom, in dealing with 
awakened sinners, more anxious that they 
should be thoroughly subdued and slain by 
the law, than made to rejoice in hope. In 
a word, our testimony in regard to our dear 
departed brother Beane is, that, by the grace 
of God, he was a good minister of Jesus 
Christ. M. B. 


Rev. WILLIAM GOODELL died in Throop, 
N. Y., October 26, 1865, aged eighty-two 
years, four months, and eight days. 

He was born in Westminster, Vt., June 18, 
1783, a son of Deacon Abiel and Margaret 
(Brown) Goodell. Hewas graduated at Middle- 
bury in 1810, after which he was principal of 
Pawlet Academy one year, and tutor at Mid- 
dlebury two years, and then studied theology 
with Rev. Theophilus Packard, of Shelburne, 
Mass. 

In January, 1818, he was licensed at 
Hawley by the Franklin Association, and in 
the following November he commenced preach- 
ing in Grafton, Vt., where he was ordained, 
August 29, 1814, pastor of the Congregational 
Church. Rev. Sylvester Sage, of Westmins- 
ter, preached the sermon. He was dismissed 
April 11, 1822, and soon commenced preach- 
ing in Holland Patent, N. Y. In March, 1828, 
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he was installed pastor of the Congregational 
Church in that place. Rev. Samuel C. Aiken, 
of Utica, preached the sermon. He was dis- 
missed in March, 1829, and was not again 
installed in the pastorate, but served as act- 
ing pastor in Deerfield, Russia, Lenox, Sum- 
merhill, Howard, and Napoli. In 1845, he 
ceased from the pastoral care of any church, 
but continued to preach frequently. For 
three years he was a colporteur of the Amer- 
ican Tract Society in Chemung County, and 
afterwards was a colporteur of the Presby- 
terian Board of Publication. 

He married, October 5, 1814, Mary Arms, 
of Greenfield, Mass., by whom he had two 
children who died in infancy ; also, Ebenezer 
Arms, died January 2, 1818, and Mary 
White, died May 7, 1820. Mrs. Goodell died 
September 14, 1850, and he married, Jan. 
29, 1856, Mrs. Agnes Graudey, of Throop, 
N.Y. P. H. W. 


Rev. JOHN EDWIN COREY, who died in 
North Wrentham, Nov. 80, 1865, was born in 
Mansfield, July 29, 1825, and was the fourth 
son of Leonard and Adah (Skinner) Corey. 
From childhood he exhibited an ardent love of 
books of a substantial character. Upon his 
hopeful conversion to God, he determined to 
obtain a liberal education. The circumstan- 
ces of his parent compelled him to rely chiefly 
upon his own exertions. But by the help of 
a hardy body and a willing mind, —turning 
himself to school-keeping in the winter, walk- 
ing to and fro during his vacations, cutting 
wood, and other honest vocations, — he was 
enabled to complete his college course at Am- 
herst without loss of time, where he grad- 
uated, in 1850, as a scholar of marked ability 
and promise. He then took the more econom- 
ical course of theological study with his pas- 
tor, at home, and was approbated to preach 
Nov. 19, 1851, by the Mendon Association. 
He supplied the church in Edgartown over a 
year, when he had an opportunity to go to 
Northern Ohio, and he was ordained at Mans- 
field, Oct. 12, 1858, as an evangelist for that 
purpose. But the change of climate so affect- 
ed him that he was obliged to return. He 
preached for longer or shorter periods, in 
Freetown, Chesterfield, Yarmouth, and North 
Wrentham, when he died, suddenly and un- 
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expectedly, of typhoid fever, at the early age 
of forty years and four months. 

Mr. Corey was an indefatigable student, 
thoroughly familiar with the leading books of 
the time, especially in the higher departments 
of learning. He was!a very clear and logical 
thinker, and a pure and pleasing writer. His 
sermons were always marked by original mat- 
ter, logically arranged and forcibly expressed. 
But his natural diffidence and reserve pre- 
vented him from putting himself forward to 
the places which he could have most credit- 
ably filled. He was content to work wherev- 
er an opening presented, and was easily kept 
in subordinate positions. 

Few ministers are so familiar with the sub- 
ject of our Congregational polity as was Mr. 
Corey. He had made it a specialty for some 
years, and had nearly completed a manual 
of its principles and usages for publication. 
This manual is manuscript, though much of 
it is in abbreviated notes and references, and 
consists of quotations from all leading writers 
upon Congregationalism, dead and living, ar- 
ranged so as to form a very thorough digest 
of the opinions of standard authors. It de- 
serves to be printed. 

Mr. Corey was twice married, — first to 
Miss Fanny M. Williams, of his native town ; 
and second to Miss Sarah B. Hathaway, of 
Assonet, who, with one child, a daughter, 
survives him. M. B. 


Rev. AUGUSTUS WALKER was born Oc- 
tober 80, 1822, in Medway, Mass., where his 
parents, Dean and Rebecca R. (Wright), 
resided. Always a thoughtful youth, deep 
and lasting impression was made upon him 
when, on his mother’s uniting with the church, 
he, at the age of twelve, was baptized with 
the household. The thought, it might be said 
the purpose, of becoming a missionary of 
Christ dates from that early period. But his 
life seemed destined to mercantile pursuits, — 
first in Charleston, S. C., and for four years 
afterward in Baltimore, Md., where he became 
endeared to a wide and influential circle. 
But as he entered upon manhood he had such 
views of life as led him to give up the most 
flattering prospects of success in business ; 
and at Leicester Academy he prepared for 
college. He united with the church in Yale 
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College, Aug. 2, 1846. He graduated in 
1849, beloved and honored as a scholar and 
a Christian. 

After a year spent in Bangor, he graduated 
at Andover in 1852, and October 18th of that 
year was married to Miss Eliza M. Harding, 
daughter of Rev: Sewall Harding, of Auburn- 
dale, and the same day ordained as mission- 
ary at East Medway. 

Designated to the Turkish field, they sailed 
for Smyrna, Jan. 7, 1853. Diarbekir, on the 
Tigris, was the field of his labors, his success, 
his death. The friends of missions who have 
watched his course there ; his fellow mission- 
aries, who have known him more intimately, 
know what he was, and what, by the blessing 
of God, such labors ‘* above measure,’’ such 
devotion as his, accomplished. He was in- 
deed willing ‘*to spend and be spent*’ for 
the work of Christ among that people. 

Only for a few months, in 1864-65, did he 
leave them for a visit to his native land, ar- 
riving a few weeks too late to close the eyes of 
that mother between whom and him there was 
a peculiar affection. While here he took no 
respite. Churches all over this land will re- 
member now, how with a fire that, alas, was 
self-consuming, he sought to kindle every- 
where an interest in missions, and enlist those 
who would go with him to the work. He 
seemed to have a presentiment that his was 
soon to be ended. 

What a welcome was that he and his be- 
loved companion received as they entered 
Diarbekir again! In what contrast that 
crowd meeting them miles from the gates, 
weeping with joy, and those thronging chil- 
dren and their sweet songs, — to the scene of 
their first advent there, so unattended, so 
fearing, when there was only God to whom to 
look. 

But a welcome to a city more glorious, 
‘* where they do rest from their labors,’’ was 
nearer than any thought. Rev. Mr. Wil- 
liams, of Mardin, Mrs. W.’s brother-in-law, 
writes: ‘*Ever since his return from the 
United States we have seen that he was not in 
endurance and physical strength what he 
used to be. But he never complained ; I 
think he was not conscious himself how much 
less competent he was to bear a long strain.”’ 
So he toiled on as before. 

The unusual heat of the summer, and the 
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dreaded advent of the cholera, had compelled 
them to give up their purpose of remaining in 
the city, and they had for two months taken 
a khan outside the walls. His last sermons as 
he went in to meet his people, were, ‘‘ The 
Master has come and calleth for thee,’’ and 
** Except ye repent ye shall all likewise per- 
ish.’’ How fitting to be his last! On Mon- 
day he went into the city as usual, besides 
customary duties, spending some time over 
one stricken with cholera. Tuesday morning, 
after a somewhat restless night, he rose as 
usual, and proposed a mission excursion to 
Cutterbul, but was persuaded to remain at 
home and rest. Anxious affection had not 
been too watchful. Soon the premonitory 
symptoms of cholera appeared. But there 
was nothing peculiarly alarming, and as he 
had been held back from over exertion, and 
been very careful in diet, all were full of hope. 
At the first whisper of illness the Christians 
gathered to aid, and the faithful Shemmas, 
without Mrs. W.’s knowledge, telegraphed to 
Mr. Williams. He grew gradually worse 
through Tuesday night ; Wednesday he was 
most of the time in a stupor. 

Every remedy was most assiduously em- 
ployed. The native Christians, in the words 
of Mr. Williams, * struggling with death to 
the very jaws of the grave, to save their be- 
loved Bodvilli from the greedy devourer, and 
for an hour, from ten to eleven Wednesday 
night, thought they had succeeded. One glad 
cry of triumph went out, ‘God has given us 
back our beloved Bodvilli!’’? It was then 
that he opened his eyes, smiled as he saw his 
devoted, beloved wife, whispered ‘‘ darling,”’ 
and as se leaned over him gave her the last 
kiss, and then sunk gradually to the grave. 
All stimulants and remedies were unavailing. 
Shemmas sat down by the dying bed, his 
tears flowing, his frame quivering with agony, 
and groaning ‘*O Lord !’? But who can tell 
the anguish of that widow, as she looked upon 
her two fatherless boys, old enough to know 
something of their loss, and the little girl, 
whose unconscious prattle was like a knell 
upon the heart. Mr. Williams, starting from 
Mardin at one o’clock, Pp. M., on Wednesday, 
and riding all night, reached Diarbekir after 
sunrise, to find that six hours before, at half- 
past one, Thursday, Sept. 13, 1866, he had 
gone ‘* to be with Christ.”’ 
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Diarbekir was filled with mourning, Not 
Protestants alone, Moslems and Armenians all 
were stricken. Such a funeral, as of one who 
was a father to all, was never witnessed there 
before. The native pastor, Tomas, conducted 
it most appropriately and tenderly, praying 
not only for the stricken there, but for those 
in this land who would so feel the loss. 

How true the words of Mr. Williams: ‘* He 
fell where the standard-bearer wishes to fall, 
at his post, doing manfully, earnestly, even 
beyond his strength, the work given him to 
do.’’ 

Rev. Mr. Williams thus writes : — 


‘¢ DIARBEKIR, Sept. 13, 1866. 

** Dear Dr. Clark, Cor. Sec. A. B. C. F. M. : 
Brother Walker is dead! And so I commence 
my correspondence with you. It may con- 
tinue years, but I shall hardly ever again 
make your heart so sad.’’ 

* * * * * 


‘© Of the character and the excellences of 
this dearly beloved brother, you do not need 
that I should say anything, for you have 
known him even longer than I, and I dare 
not trust myself to begin on such a theme. 

*¢ It will be but a little while, and there will 
be nothing to be reinforced in the mission to 
Eastern Turkey, covering the whole region 
from the Black Sea to the Persian Gulf. But 
the Lord reigns, and understands his own 
councils. We will trust in him.”’ 

Dr. Clark thus wrote : — 


Misstonary Hovse, Boston, Oct. 24, 1866. 

**To the Home Circle: Ere this reaches 
you, you will have heard the heavy tidings 
that make all hearts sad at the Missionary 
House, and thousands of mourners in all parts 
of the land. I am hardiy able to write yet ; 
the burden on my heart is too heavy. LIloved 
him as my own brother. No friend on earth 
more. It is now a precious memory to me 
that it was my privilege to welcome him to 
my house in Schenectady, and keep him there: 
with his wife and child, some ten or twelve 
days, and send him on his way rested, after 
his missionary tour through the West. 

‘* I send herewith a most desirable testimo- 
nial to the life and character of your son and 
brother, as a missionary of the cross, Whata 
change in the hearts of the signers of this ad- 
dress to the Board in honor of their missionary 
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teacher and father in the gospel, since thirteen 
years ago, when he and his wife were hooted 
and stoned in the streets of Diarbekir. What 
a work for Christ! I know I cannot measure 
your sorrow for the loss of one so warm- 
hearted, so true to God and his fellow men. 
Can I measure your joy that you have had a 
son and brother so devoted as a follower and 
promoter of the cause of Christ? 

‘The River Tigris has witnessed great 
events ; mighty empires were on its banks in 
ages past. What are they all now? But the 
name of Augustus Walker is inlaid in the 
foundations of a Christian civilization oh that 
same historic stream, in the very site of the 
proudest despotisms of the ancient world, and 
his work will not pass away.”’ 

Extracts from a letter to the American 
Board by Christians in Diarbekir, Sept. 19, 
1866 : — 

** Mr. Walker’s removal from us is a very 
heavy blow from God, because, as a father, 
he cared for us all, from the least to the 
greatest. He had a tender heart. He sym- 
pathized with us in everything. Our pen is 
not able to make known the depth of the an- 
guish of our hearts. O how can we describe 
his funeral ! All the way to the grave, which 
it took us an hour to reach, in that great con- 
course not an eye was seen, whether of man, 
woman, or child, that was not filled with bitter 
tears, and not one face was seen that did not 
reveal a great and deep sorrow. Yet it was 
our blessed Father who did this, in his infinite 
wisdom, and for some good end. Blessed be 
his holy will ! ”’ 

**Can you be indifferent to our condition? 
We cannot entertain such a thought, since by 
your beloved and faithful missionaries, your 
generous contributions, and your earnest 
prayers, you have labored for this place. By 
the divine blessing you have carried the work 
forward thus far, — how can you abandon it? 
We cannot believe that you will abandon it.’’ 


From a Classmate, to the family : — 

‘© NOVEMBER 2, 1866. 

*¢ Your loss is our common loss. You have 
lost a dear brother, I have lost a noble friend, 
the church has lost a faithful laborer, — he 
has lost nothing, but gained ali, the face of 
Christ and his everlasting crown. 

** He has done a great work, and done it 
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well. Life is not measured by years but 
by deeds. And compared with some of ours, 
his years have been a hundred. 

** When he was in this country last, I could 
not help feeling small and utterly mean in his 
presence, as I compared my work with his ; 
his labors and successes so great, mine, noth- 
ing. Even so great is the difference between 
one man’s faith and love and another’s. 
Self-sacrificing love is almost or quite om- 
nipotent. 

‘* Let his example and death stimulate us 
to greater zeal and fidelity in the cause of 
the blessed Master.’’ 


Rev. LUTHER SHELDON, p. p., died in 
Easton, Mass., September 16, 1866. He was 
born in Rupert, Vt., February 18, 1786, a son 
of David and Sarah (Harmon) Sheldon, and 
was graduated at Middlebury in 1808. He 
studied theology with Rev. Holland Weeks, of 
Pittsford, and received license from the Rut- 
land Association at Sudbury, May 380, 1810. 
On the first Sabbath in June he preached in 
Rupert, on the second in Suffield, Ct., the 
early home of his parents, and on the third 
in Easton, where he remained thenceforth as 
long as he lived. He was ordained as pastor 
October 24, 1810. Rev. Holland Weeks 
preached the sermon. In that pastorate he 
continued till May, 1855, when, having at- 
tained the age of seventy years, he resigned 
the charge. During the whole term he had 
lived in the same house. He celebrated the 
fiftieth anniversary of his residence in Easton, 
July 14, 1860, by a gathering of his children 
and grandchildren, and two or three hundred 
friends. On that occasion he said that he 
had preached about six thousand written ser- 
mons, solemnized four hundred marriages, 
and declined eight calls to larger salaries than 
he received at Easton. The degree of pb. p. 
was conferred upon him by Middlebury Col- 
lege in 1851. P. H.W. 


Rev. CHARLES F. ABBOTT was born in 
Lemington, Vt., November 27, 1831, and died 
at Bristol, N. H., September 20, 1866. His 
parents were Walter S. and Betsy G. (Ladd) 
Abbott. His mother was an earnest Christian ; 
and from his earliest years he was seriously 
inclined, although he did not cherish a Chris- 
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tian hope till he was eighteen or nineteen years 
of age. He spent his minority at home, labor- 
ing upon his father’s farm. He fitted for col- 
lege at Chester, Vt., where he united with 
the church ; graduated at Middlebury College 
in 1854, and at Andover Theological Semi- 
nary in 1861. He was licensed by the Wo- 
burn (Mass.) Association. He consecrated 
himself to the service of Christ in the foreign 
missionary field. The A. B. C. F. M. accept- 
ed him, and assigned him to the work in 
Persia. The war, however, interfered with 
his going abroad at this time, and he was or- 
dained as an evangelist at Bristol, N. H., 
Jan. 2, 1862, where he had been preaching 
most of the time since April, 1861. The ser- 
mon was preached by Rev. C. W. Wallace, 
D. D., of Manchester. The ordaining prayer 
was by Rev. A. P. Tenney, of W. Concord. The 
war continuing, he was discharged from his ob- 
ligations to the Board in 1868, and employed 
as stated supply of the church at Bristol for 
four years. His constant application to study, 
writing for the most part two sermons a week, 
with earnest labors for his people, together 
with his ‘‘ efforts to meet his expenses,’’ were 
even now wearing away his strength. The 
summer of 1864 he spent in the pursuit of 
health at Saratoga, but was again at his work 
during the autumn and winter. Thesummer 
of 1865 found him again prostrate, and at 
different health retreats, struggling against 
disease. From October till May he was again 
in the pulpit and among his people, often 
preaching when scarcely able to go into the 
pulpit. His voice now failed him, and he re- 
signed his charge. He preached, however, on 
the second Sabbath in July, and administered 
the sacrament of the supper, receiving four 
persons to the church. For three years he 
was afflicted with a scrofulous abscess, and the 
last months of his life were months of much 
suffering. He could swallow no food except 
liquids, and those with difficulty. He died of 
laryngitis. 

Mr. Abbott was universally beloved; frank, 
generous, and noble ; a consistent Christian ; 
much disciplined in the school of sorrow, but 
cheerful ; anxious to live, that he might 
finish his work, but cheered by the thought of 
rest. He had longed to have that mother, 
whose prayers in his behalf had been so unre- 
mitting, hear the gospel from his lips ; but 
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she died on the very day of his college grad- 
uation. His last sermon was upon the words, 
‘* There remaineth therefore a rest to the peo- 
ple of God.’’ 

The Hopkinton Association adopted appre- 
ciative and tender resolutions on the occasion 
of his decease. 

Mr. Abbott was married, in Bristol, Sept. 
6, 1868, to Miss Hattie M. Cavis. 


Rev. JONATHAN LEE died in Salisbury, 
Ct., in October, 1866. 

He was born in Salisbury, July 19, 1786, a 
son of Milo and Ruth (Camp) Lee, and a 
grandson of Rev. Jonathan Lee, the first 
pastor of the Congregational Church in Salis- 
bury. He fitted for college with Rev. Ammi 
R. Robbins, of Norfolk, and was graduated 
at Yale in 1809, and at Andover in 1812. 
He was licensed, April 15, 1812, by the 
Haverhill Association at Salem, N. H., and 


‘was ordained June 28, 1815, pastor of the 


Congregational Church in Otis, Mass. His 
unde, Rev. Chauncey Lee, p. p., of Cole- 
brook, Ct., preached the sermon. At his own 
request, he was dismissed June 28, 1831. 
He was installed in Weybridge, Vt., July 4, 
1834, Rev. Joshua Bates, p. p., preaching the 
sermon ; and was dismissed May 25, 1837. 
In 1888 he returned to Salisbury, where he 
taught for a few years, and continued to reside 
during the rest of his life. He did not again 
take charge of a parish. 

He married, November 5, 1817, Harriet 
Dewey Danforth, of Pittsfield, Ms. She died 
November 14, 1826 ; and he married, Novem- 
ber 25, 1827, Mary Strong, of Salisbury, Ct. 

His publications were two sermons preached 
at Otis, and a pamphlet relating to his dis- 
missal from Weybridge. P. H.W. 


Rev. ALVAN DUNCAN FRENCH died in 
Denmark, Iowa, October 25, 1866, aged fifty- 
two years and nine days. 

He was born in Dummerston, Vt., October 
16, 1814, a son of Ephraim and Priscilla 
(Duncan) French, and was nearly self-edu- 
cated, though he spent several terms at Brat- 
tleboro Academy, and during a part.of the 
year 1836, was a student in the Teachers’ 
Seminary at Andover, Mass. In the fall of 
1837 he went to Bordentown, N. J., where he 
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opened a select school, and conducted it very 
successfully for nearly four years. He then 
took charge of a similar school in Jackson, 
Miss., where he continued a year and a half. 
While a teacher, he pursued classical and the- 
ological studies, and in June, 1842, he was 
licensed to preach the gospel, by the Susque- 
hanna River (Pa.) Association. From that 
date till April, 1843, he was acting pastor of 
the Congregational churches in Jackson and 
New Milford, Pa., and in connection with his 
labors, an interesting work of grace occurred 
in New Milford. Then receiving a call to 
Center Lisle, N. Y., he commenced preaching 
there, April 1, 1848, and was ordained pas- 
tor, June 4, 1844. Rev. Nathaniel Pinney 
preached the sermon. During his ministry at 
Center Lisle, a new house of worship was 
built, and several revivals took place. At his 
own request he was dismissed, December 1, 
1855, to go West in the service of the Amer- 
ican Home Missionary Society. He com- 
menced preaching in Eddyville, Iowa, early in 
January, 1856, and was installed as pastor, 
October 8, 1858. Rev. Ozro French preached 
the sermon. During his ministry at Eddy- 
ville, two revivals took place, one of them of 
remarkable interest, in the winter of 1859-60. 
In 1862 he discontinued preaching at Eddy- 
ville, and in 1864 retired to a farm, hoping 
to regain his health and support his family, 
but his limited means and enfeebled strength 
proved unequal to the task. 

He married, September 25, 1837, Caroline 
A. Clark, a native of Dummerston. 

Pp. H. W. 


Rev. WARREN BIGELOW died of con- 
sumption, in Mazeppa, Minn., October 31, 
1866, aged thirty-four years, four months, and 
two days. ; 

He was born in Chester, Vt., June 29, 1822, 
became hopefully pious at the age of twelve, 
fitted for college at Black River Academy in 
Ludlow, and was graduated at Middlebury in 
1851. He then entered Andover Theological 
Seminary, where he was graduated in 1854. 
Having decided to go West as a home mis- 
sionary, he was ordained to the ministry at 
Chester, November 14, 1854. In the follow- 
ing December he commenced preaching at 
Black River Falls, Wis., where he remained 
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eight years, and secured the respect and con- 
fidence of all who came under his ministry. 
He then removed to Minnesota, where he 
finished his course witb joy. P. H. W. 


Rev. SELAH ROOT ARMS died in Wind- 
ham, Vt., of congestion of the lungs, after a 
sickness of only five days, Nov. 9, 1866. He 
was born in Deerfield, Mass., Feb. 21, 1789, a 
son of Phinehas and Lydia (Root) Arms. In 
common with all in the United States who bear 
the name of Arms, he is supposed to have de- 
scended from William Arms, who came in 
youth from the Island of Jersey, settled in 
Hatfield, Mass., and in 1676 married Joanna 
Hawks. His father removed, in 1796, to 
Wilmington, Vt. He united with the church 
(of which his father was deacon) at the age of 
sixteen. He began to fit for college with 
Rev. William B. Stow, of Wilmington, com- 
pleted his preparatory studies at Williams- 
town (Mass.) Academy, and entered Williams 
College, where he was graduated in 1818. 
He immediately entered Andover Theological 
Seminary, and was there graduated in 1821, 
having been licensed in April of that year 
by the Presbytery of Londonderry, N. H. 

For two years after leaving the Seminary, 
he was in the service of the Vermont Juve 
nile (afterward Domestic) Missionary Society, 
chiefly in Windham and Cavendish, preaching 
alternately at the two p.aces during the mild- 
er part of the year, and wholly at Cavendish 
in the winter. In December, 1823, he was 
employed by the churches in Grafton and 
Windham to preach to them on alternate Sab- 
baths, and this arrangement continued for 
eight years. He was ordained pastor of the 
two churches, at Grafton, in January, 1825. 
Rev. Charles Walker preached the sermon. 
During his pastorate of the two charges, he 
lived principally at Grafton. In November, 
1831, he relinquished the charge of the Graf- 
ton church, removed to Windham, and had 
that as his only charge till June, 1834, when 
he resigned his pastorate, and removed to 
Livingstonville, N. Y., where he supplied for 
a year,and a half. Then being invited again 
to Windham, he returned there in January, 
1886, and was installed October 12, 1837. 
Rev. Uzziah C. Burnap, of Chester, preached 
the sermon. 
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About the first of January, 1849, he was 
again dismissed, and removed to Springfield, 
Vt., hoping to find the climate more congenial 
for himself and wife. He carried on a farm ; 
preaching, however, as stated or occasional 
supply, in various adjacent places in Vermont 
and New Hampshire, down to the very Sab- 
bath before his death. He had been engaged 
to supply the pulpit in Windham a few months 
during the absence of the pastor ; and the 
week before the first Sabbath in November, 
he visited on foot every family in the parish. 
On that Sabbath he preached twice, adminis- 
tered the Lord’s Supper, and presided at the 
monthiy concert in the evening, remarking in 
the course of the day that he had not felt bet- 
ter for years. The same evening he was at- 
tacked with the disease which terminated his 
life on the following Friday. 

He married, February 28, 1825, Eliza 
Ames, of Chelmsford, Mass., by whom he had 
William James, born February 7, 1826; 
Maria Phebe, born August 7, 1827 ; Eliza, 
born Dec. 28, 1828 ; George, born Dec. 12, 
1829 ; Fanny, born January 14, 1832 ; Emily, 
born November 18, 1888, died September 29, 
1834 ; Emily Maxwell, born May 12, 1835 ; 
Nathan Peabody, born July 2, 1887, 
died October 13, 1850; Ebenezer Burgess, 
born March 13, 1839, enlisted in the Third 
Vermont Regiment, and died in the service, 
October 28, 1862; Henry Martyn, born 
August 17, 1840 ; Ellen Amelia, born April 7, 
1842. Mrs. Arms died December 22, 1861. 

P. H. W. 


Says another: Mr. Arms finished his labors 
among the same people with whom he had 
commenced them forty-five years before, and 
had around him, in his last hours, those who 
had received from him the gospel in their in- 
fancy. His last sermon was on 1 John ii. 1: 
“Tf any man sin, we have an advocate with 
the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous.’’ 

He was a well-read theologian of the old 
school. He knew how to speculate, and was 
no mean antagonist in metaphysics ; but as a 
minister, he simply inquired what the Bible 
gave him to preach. As a preacher, he would 
not be regarded as eloquent, but he was ear- 
nest and impressive, always instructive. He 
was a kind and faithful pastor. He sough 
the improvement of his people in every respect. 
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He was familiar with the theological ques- 
tions that have troubled or comforted the 
church, but he was not dogmatic. He was 
an honest man,—a hospitable man. His 
friends will never forget how he, with his 
not less hospitable wife, used to meet them at 
the gate. He was such a minister as every 
rural parish needs ; of a well cultivated mind 
and a heart warm with the love of Christ, and 
in full sympathy with his parish, and intended 
to improve it and all that lived in it. His 
ministerial life was mostly spent high upon 
the Green Mountains, where the summers 
were short and the winters long, and his 
name rarely appeared in connection with pub- 
lic movements. Yet his influence is felt for 
good in all parts of our land. Many a church 
at the West, and in the large towns and cities 
of New England, has been strengthened by 
the fruit of his labors in his quiet parish. 
A. 8. 


Rev. NATHAN DOUGLAS died in Bangor, 
Me., December 16, 1866, aged 79 years, 10 
months, and 16 days. 

He was born in New London, Ct., January 
80, 1787, a son of Ebenezer and Abigail 
(Bailey) Douglas. After attaining the age of 
twenty-one, he fitted for college with Rev. 
Samuel Wood, b. p., of Boscawen, N. H., and 
was graduated at Middlebury in 1818. He 
studied theology two years at Andover, and a 
year with Rev. Edward Payson, p. p., of Port- 
land, Me., and was ordained pastor at Alfred, 
November 6, 1816. Mr. Payson preached the 
sermon, from Mark 6: 30, 31. He was dis- 
missed July 81, 1817, and then labored in 
Maine as a missionary at large till January, 
1829, when he took up his residence in St. 
Albans. There he gathered a church of four- 
teen members, over which he was installed 
June 12, 1888. The installation services took 
place in a barn. Rev. Josiah Peet, of Nor- 
ridgewock, preached the sermon. He was 
dismissed February 24, 1846, and did not 
again settle as pastor, though he continued 
for many years to preach as opportunity of- 
fered. 

He married, May 15, 1817, Betsey Ben- 
ham, a native of New Haven, Ct. 

P. H.W. 
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Died in Lodi, Michigan, January 8, 1867, 
Mrs. JENNIE WHITING CALDWELL, wife 
of Rev. Wm. E. Caldwell, aged thirty-two. 

Mrs. Caldwell was born in Holliston, Mass., 
Oct. 6, 1834, and was the daughter of N. P. 
and 0. C. Whiting. She was converted to 
Christ at the age of sixteen, and united with 
the Congregational Church in Holliston, then 
and now under tke pastoral care of Rev. J. T. 
Tucker. Mrs. C. was married June 22, 1855, 
and subsequently resided at DeWitt, N. Y., 
Wellfleet, Mass., and Lodi, Mich. Her influ- 
ence as pastor’s wife in all these fields was 
most precious, — everywhere greatly beloved 
as the amiable, earnest, conscientious, loving, 
and devoted Christian woman. Though her 
husband had but recently located in Lodi, the 
people of his new charge had already come 
highly to prize and warmly to love Mrs. C. 
She leaves three children, at an age when a 
mother is invaluable. But God will provide 
for them, and so Mrs. C. felt, as she became 
assured that her departure was at hand. 
She committed these treasures with all joy to 
Him whose love is stronger than even a moth- 
er’s. Her last illness was exceedingly pain- 
ful, but no murmuring word escaped her 
lips, or indication of dissatisfaction with the 
divine ways clouded her trusting and joyful 
face. ‘‘ Blessed are the dead who die in the 
Lord.’’ M. W. F. 


Deacon WILLIAM PRATT died in Quincy, 
Mass., Feb. 18, 1867, aged fifty-five years. 
He was born in Quincy, the youngest son of 
James and Sarah Pratt ; became a Christian 
early in life; and a communicant of Christ 
Church (Episcopal) in his native town. When 
about twenty years of age, he with others en- 
gaged in forming a new religious society, 
which should represent not only orthodox 
doctrine, but an enlightened sentiment on the 
subject of anti-slavery and temperance. No 
little opposition was encountered. The public 
feeling set strongly against them, and efforts 
were made to break up their religious gather- 
ings. Dr. Lyman Beecher preached the 
first discourse of a series which preceded 
the organization of the church, and other 
prominent clergymen followed. God’s pres- 
ence was felt in the meetings. Although 
there were hootings and howlings, burning 
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of tar-barrels, and cries of ‘‘ Fire! ’’ the peo- 
ple of God maintained their worship, first in 
the Town Hall, and when refused that privi- 
lege, afterwards in a room once used as a 
feather store, from which circumstance the 
enemies of orthodoxy called them ‘ feather- 
dox.”’ 

The church in Hancock Street was orga- 
nized Aug. 16, 1832, and William Pratt was 
chosen the first deacon, which office he held 
for about twenty years. For nearly the same 
length of time was he superintendent of the 
Sabbath School. He also did good service as 
a leader of song in the worship of God ; was 
an active Christian in the out-door parochial 
work of the church ; stood a fearless advocate 
of the reforms of the day, and was deeply 
interested in the success of missionary enter- 
prise at home and abroad. He was a help to 
the pastor.in many ways, and this without the 
appearance of officiousness. He was on the 
look-out for new comers, and was wont to vis- 
it the stranger, the sick, and the invalid. 
His familiarity with biblical truth, and his 
affluence of language and fervency in prayer, 
made him a welcome visitor. From the hours 
of daily toil he secured leisure for constant 
reading, and thus kept his piety fresh and his 
zeal intelligent. Strong social affections 
bound him to the home circle, from which he 
rarely was absent. Ten months before his de- 
cease, his beloved companion passed away 
from earth. They were lovely in their lives, 
and in their deaths they were not divided. 
After the death of his wife Dea. P. seemed 
steadily to fail in health, though he was at 
times comparatively comfortable. An acute 
attack of peritonitis seized him February 16, 
and after two days’ sufferings he calmly fell 
asleep in Jesus, and entered upon the enjoy- 
ment of that life to which he had long been 
looking, and for which he had been diligently 
preparing. 


Rev. DAVID HOLMAN, formerly pastor of 
the First Congregational Church, in Douglas, 
Mass., died in that place, Nov. 16, 1866, in 
the eighty-ninth year of his age. 

He was born in Sutton,—in that part of 
the town which now constitutes Millbury,— 
on the 18th of Dec., 1777. His family were 
of Welsh descent, the father of his great- 
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grandfather having emigrated from Wales in 
the latter part of the seventeenth century. 
His parents were pious, and from them he re- 
ceived good religious instruction; but his 
early advantages for mental improvement 
were very limited. He labored on his fath- 
er’s farm until he was twenty-one years of 
age, when, by the advice of friends, he was 
led to seek a liberal education ; but he was 
obliged to rely mainly upon his own resources. 
He became hopefully the subject of divine 
grace while fitting for college. He entered the 
Sophomore Class in Brown University in 1800, 
and was graduated at that institution in 1803. 
After his graduation, he taught for a time in 
an academy in Cumberland, R. I., and after- 
wards had charge, for six months, of the 
Grammar School, in Worcester, Mass. He 
studied theology with his brother, the late 
Rev. Nathan Holman, of Attleboro’, and Rev. 
Dr. Emmons, of Franklin. He commenced 
his labors in Douglas in the autumn of 1807, 
and was ordained on the 19th of Oct., 1808, 
his brother preaching the sermon, Rev. Mr. 
Mills, of Sutton, offering the ordaining prayer, 
and Rev. Dr. Emmons giving the charge. 
He continued pastor of the church until the 
17th of August, 1842, when, on account of 
impaired health, and the inability of the so- 
ciety to raise his support, he was. dismissed. 
For a few years he supplied destitute neigh- 
boring parishes as he had opportunity. In 
1848 he accepted an invitation from his peo- 
ple to resume his labors among them, and 
continued to perform the duties of a pastor 
for five years, though he was never re-install- 
ed. Several revivals of religion were enjoyed 
during his ministry, as the results of which 
more than two hundred were added to the 
church by profession. 

He was distinguished for correctness and 
propriety of conduct in all the relations of 
life. He was a man of the strictest integrity 
and uprightness. As a citizen he was univer- 
sally respected. Three times was he chosen 
to represent the town in the State legislature. 
For forty-two years he held the office of Post- 
master, having receivell his commission under 
the administration of Monroe. He took a 
deep interest in the education of the young, 
and was chairman of the school committee of 
Douglas more than thirty years. For fifty 
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consecutive years he was called upon to open 
the annual town meeting with prayer, and 
never did he fail to respond to this call, until 
the March meeting preceding his death, when 
he was compelled,’by the infirmities of age, 
to decline. 

As a theologian, his views were clear and 
discriminating. It was never difficult for 
him to state what he believed, or to give a 
scriptural reason for his belief. As a preach- 
er, though he was not eloquent, in the com- 
mon acceptation of the word, he was impres- 
sive. He spoke as one that had a deep 
conviction of the truth and importance of 
what he was uttering, and that desired to be 
instrumental in saving souls. As a pastor, he 
was faithful, kind, and sympathizing, ever 
ready to visit the sick and minister consolation 
to the afflicted. His character as a Christian 
was marked by uniformity and consistency, 
rather than by the prominence of any one 
feature. He was not accustomed to speak 
much of his religious feelings, but his whole 
life showed that he was acting from religious 
principle. He died as he had lived, with an 
unshaken attachment to the truths connected 
with the cross of Christ. ‘‘ Take these away,’’ 
said he, a few days before his departure, ‘‘ and 
there is no solid ground to rest upon. These 
truths are precious, more precious than silver 
or gold.’’ 

Mr. Holman married, August 14, 1810, 
Clarissa Packard, daughter of Rev. Winslow 
and Abigail (Moore) Packard, of Wilmington, 
Vt.! She died Nov. 14, 1828. They had 
six children, five of whom reached maturity, 
but only one is now living. In 1824 he mar- 
ried Lois Adams, daughter of Lieut. Abner 
Adams, of Northbridge. She died September 
9, 1831. His third wife, who survived him, 
to whom he was married April 29, 1834, was 
Sarah Cannon, daughter of Cornelius Can- 
non, of Greenwich, and sister of the late Rev. 
Josiah Cannon, of Gill. L. F.C. 


4 





1 Mrs. Packard was a sister of Rev. Dr. Moore, first 
President of Amherst College. Her husband died soon 
after the commencement of his ministry in Wilmington, 
leaving two children. She afterwards married Rev. 
Edmund Mills, of Sutton, Mass. Mr. Mills died in 
1825. In 1831 she was married to Rev. Dr. Emmons, 
of Franklin. She survived him several years. She 
died October 24, 1853, at a very advanced age. 
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Pooks of Interest to Congregationalists. 


No new work on our polity has met our 
notice since the issue of the last Quarterly. 
We are inclined to believe that Dr. Dexter’s 
book supplies all needs, and that it is circu- 
lating widely. . 


Tyler’s ‘‘ American Ecclesiastical 
Law,’’! though more ambitious than Buck’s 
** Massachusetts Ecclesiastical, Law,” and 
with some additional information, does not 
seem likely to supersede that treatise in our 
denomination. 


Of denominational interest, we find 
Rev. S. G. Buckingham’s ‘‘ Memorial of the 
Pilgrim Fathers.”? While not attempting, 
of course, new explorations into history, it 
shows a thoughtful and original treatment 
of the theme. It is an excellent book to en- 
lighten any person on the grand results of 
the Puritan work; and though printed for 
distribution in the pastor’s own flock, would 
be found profitable for a far wider use. 


The Twenty-fifth Anniversary of 
the Winnisimmet Church, Chelsea, Mass., 
was made the occasion of a fitting discourse 
by Rev. I. P. Langworthy, its first pastor.s 
The pamphlet is full of historical matter, ex- 
haustive, and with nothing which could be 
omitted. The Biographical Notes are an es- 
sential part of a proper church history. We 
(A. H. Q.) congratulate the church on hav- 
ing so good a historian. 


The young church at Beechwood, 
in Cohasset, Mass., has had a_ historical 
sketch‘ preserved, with the sermon of Rev. 
James H. Means, of Dorchester, and other 
services at the dedication of its house; all 
very well done. 





1 Albany, N. Y.: William Gould. 
539. 

2 A Memorial of the Pilgrim Fathers. By 8. G. Buck- 
ingham, Pastor of the South Church, Springfield, Mass. 
Springfield: Samuel Bowles & Co., Printers. 1867. 8vo. 
pp. 52. 

3 A Historical Discourse, delivered at Chelsea, Mass., 
Sept. 20, 1866, at the Twenty-fifth Anniversary of the 
Winnisimmet Congregational Church, by Rev. Isaac P. 
Langworthy, first pastor. Chelsea. 1866. 8vo. pp. 47. 

4 Historical Sketch of Beechwood Church, together 
with the Services of Dedication, Jan. 15, 1867. [Rev. 
E. P. Thwing ?] Boston; Alfred Mudge & Son. 1867. 
12mo. pp. 20. 


1866. 8vo. pp. 


Although late, yet Rev. Mason No- 
ble’s Centenntial Discourse,’ at Williamstown, 
Mass., ought to be noticed. It is a histor- 
ical publication of much local value, greatly 
increased by an appendix furnished by Hon. 
Joseph White, Secretary of the Massachu- 
setts Board of Education. A Massachusetts 


‘ town memorial is, of course, nothing with- 


out the Congregational church history. 


Middlesex Union Conference (Mass.) 
of Congregational Churches® has the admi- 
rable habit of printing its proceedings, with 
abstracts of essays, discussions, ete., special 
reports from each church, and table of con- 
tributions. So has also the Franklin County 
(Mass.) Conference.? 


The Conference of Churches in 
Barnstable County, Mass., has issued a re- 
vised edition of the Manual’ of 1846; com- 
prising the Constitution of the Conference, 
and a historical sketch of each of our church- 
es in that County. It is a valuable little 
work for the purposes of the Conference. 
The church in West Barnstable claims to be 
the oldest Congregational church now exist- 
ing. If the lineal history is made out at one 
point, as claimed, it is the church organized 
by Henry Jacob, in London, in 1616, whose 
successor was John Lothrop, in 1625, who 
eame to New England in 1634, with thirty- 
four members of the chureh, settled first in 
Scituate, and removed —the chureh as a 
body —to Barnstable. Whether the claim 
is proved, we have not investigated. 


We are glad to see that the “ Con- 
gregational Record”® continues its series of 





5 Centennial Discourse, delivered in Williamstown, 
Mass., Nov. 19, 1865, by [Rev.] Mason Noble, North 
Adams, Mass. 1865. 8vo. pp. 60. 

6 Minutes of the Middlesex Union Conference of 
Churches. 1866. 8vo. pp. 24. 

7 Minutes of the Conference of Churches and Benev- 
olent Associations of Franklin County. 1866. 8vo. 
pp. 15. 

8 The Barnstable Confer of Evangelical Congre- 
gational Churches ; comprising the Constitution of the 
Conference, together with a concise historical sketch of 
the churches. By a Committee of the Conference [Jo- 
seph B. Clark, Henry A. Goodhue, James P. Kimball]. 
1866. 12mo. pp. 50. 

9 Congregational Record. Monthly. Topeka, Kan. 
One dollar a year. 
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histories of the Kansas Congregational chur- 
ches. They will be invaluable in time to 
come. <A few additional Eastern subscribers 
would doubtless be acceptable, and would 
get the worth of their money. We subscribe 
for it, for preservation. 


“The Dartmouth”! is a new peri- 
odical which begun in January. The three 
numbers already issued promise exceedingly 
well for the future. Not a few Dartmouth 
graduates will remember the old “ Dart- 
mouth,” which came to an end in 1844, with 
its fifth volume. The new ‘ Dartmouth” 
seems likely to improve on the old. We 
notice it particularly because its full memo- 
randa of graduates, noting current biograph- 
ical history, include a large number of Con- 
gregational ministers, and make the work of 
much biographical value to our denomina- 
tion. 

Our brother on the confines of Con- 
gregationalism, Rev. T. E. Bliss, of Mem- 
phis, has given an Address before the State 
Teachers’ Association, and members of the 
Legislature of Tennessee, in the hall of the 
House of Representatives at Nashville, on 
“Popular Education indispensable to the 
Life of a Republic.”? The last time we saw 
that marble edifice, its spacious grounds 
were cut up for artillery, and the guns were 
very well posted in every direction. When 
the ideas of this wise, earnest, and strong 
address get well inside the capitol, they need 
have no fear of recalling guns from the arse- 
nals. Congregationalism has an unwearied 
worker for his country and the church at 
Memphis, in the pulpit and the daily press. 


Rev. Dr. Ray Palmer’s Letters? to 
Professor Phelps, now collected in a pamph- 
let, bearing on the work of the Congrega- 
tional Union, are good, of course. We sup- 
pose every church will be supplied. 


The Memoir of the late Governor 
Briggs‘ is a noble book to put into the hands 





1The Dartmouth: Published by Students of Dart- 
mouth College, and edited by the Senior Class. Month- 
ly. [Ten Numbers in the year.] $2.00 per annum. 

2 Popular Education indispensable to the Life cf a 
Republic. An Address, etc. By Rev. T. E. Bliss, of 
Memphis. Memphis, Tenn. 1867. 8vo. pp. 11. 

5 Our Country must be Saved. The Voice of God to 
the American Congregational Churches. Five Letters 
to the Rev. Austin Phelps. By Ray Palmer, p. p., 
Cor. Sec. Am. Cong. Union. New York. 1867. 8vo. 
pp. 32. 

* Great in Goodness ; a Memoir of George N. Briggs, 
Governor of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts from 
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of a young man. George N. Briggs, whether 
as citizen, member of congress, governor, 
judge, or Christian, was a true Puritan. He 
was, in the highest sense, a successful man. 
A good biography records the qualities which 
made him such, and an example worthy of 
imitation. 


The Life of William Atchison, late 
Missionary to China, is a valuable contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of China, as well as 
of the mission work there. It is also an in- 
teresting memoir of one who was a member 
of a Congregational church, educated at Yale 
Divinity School, and ordained by a Congre- 
gational Council. Though published by the 
Presbyterian Publication Committee, the 
book belongs to our history. It is very 
readable. When shall we have an organi- 
zation that will add such books to our own 
literature? 


We do not feel qualified to express 
a strong opinion on “‘ Ecce Deus.” It is doc- 
trinally sound and thoughtful and well writ- 
ten enough. But we do not see that the 
notes impair the value of ‘‘ Ecce Homo,” nor 
that this book supersedes the certainty that 
the author of “ Ecce Homo” will give a 
second work to the public. We prefer to 
wait. 

“England Two Hundred Years 
Ago”® weaves the saintly character of Jo- 
seph Alleine into scenes slightly fictitious in 
shape, but true in substance, to exhibit the 
Nonconformist trials of the time of Charles 
Il. The author has succeeded in presenting 
a vivid view. This book, while interesting 
to adult readers, is specially valuable for 
Sunday Schools, to meet the need of a high- 
er tone in their libraries than is met by the 
wishy-washy ‘“ Tims,” and all their debili- 
tating progeny. 


“Studies in English”? is a book 





1844 to 1851. By William M. Richards. Boston: Gould 
and Lincoln. 1866. 12mo. pp. 452. 

5 Five Years in China; or the Factory Boy made a 
Missionary. The Life and Observations of Rev. Wilham 
Atchison, late Missionary to China. By Rev. Charles 
P. Bush, A.M. Philadelphia; Presbyterian Publication 
Committee. 18mo. pp. 284. 

6 England Two Hundred Years Ago. By E. H. Gil- 
lett, author of the “ Life and Times of Jesus,” etc. Phil- 
adelphia: Presbyterian Publication Committee. 18mo. 
pp. 363. 

7 Studies in English ; or, Glimpses of the Purer Life 
of our Language. By M. Schele De Vere, Lu. D., Prof. 
Modern Languages in the University of Virginia. New 
York : Charles Scribner & Co. 1867. 12mo. pp. 365. 





Notices of Books. 


entirely beyond our judgment in a scientific 
point of view. But a few chapters have 
proved remarkably pleasant reading, on 
classes of words in our language. The ori- 
gin of a great number of words is given, and 
careful investigation into the several parts 
of speech points out a method of study on a 
historic basis. Good indices complete the 
volume. 


Everything pertaining to Him of 
whom the prophets spoke, and who came, 
in the fulness of time, to atone for a sinful 
race, is of deep interest. The time and lo- 
cality of His birth, His favorite resorts, the 
places where He met His friends and ene- 
mies, where He taught and slept and prayed, 
have attractions to the true believer found 
in no other localities under the heavens. 
Dr. March pictures! the scenery, and sets 
forth the events of our Lord’s history in His 
relations to Bethlehem, Nazareth, Caperna- 
um, Bethesda, Tabor, Jericho, Bethany, and 
Jerusalem, in language so fitting, and with 
illustrations so apposite, that the reader is 
borne along without effort, and with profit 
and interest. The engravings are abundant 
and good, the printing and binding excellent. 
A valuable book. 


Business or merely literary men 
seldom attempt theological or expository 
writing. It is quite refreshing to read the 
bold adventures of such authors when they 
do launch out upon the perturbed waters. 
This writer of the life of Jesus? will find 
readers in abundance, whatever his theme. 
We confess to a deep interest in this his last 
book, so finely executed by his publishers. 
The author says: “ Some years since, to 
acquire a more connected view of the life of 
Christ than can be gained by a separate read- 
ing of the four Evangelists, the writer made, 
for his private perusal, a monotessaron of 
the four Gospels, arranging them so as to 
relate the same event only once, but to in- 
clude all the teachings, and all the historical 
circumstances in one narrative.” A few 
notes are added, in the main, just and very 
helpful. His definition of a “miracle,” and 





1 Walks and Homes of Jesus. By the Rev. Daniel 
March, vp. D. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Publication 
Cc ittee, 1834 Chestnut Street. New York: A. D. 
F. Randolph, 770 Broadway. pp. 339. $2.50. 

2 The Life of Jesus, according to his original Biogra- 
phers. With Notes. By Edmund Kirke, author of 
“ Among the Pines,” “ Patriot Boys and Prison Pic- 
tures,” etc. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1867. pp. 297. 
Price $1.50. 
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views of the “Temptation,” are not those 
commonly received. But the text, as a con- 
nected narrative of the life and sayings of 
Jesus, has a wonderful charm about it, and 
cannot fail to be useful. 


We are looking into and reading the 
last two volumes—II. and IIJ.—of Prof. 
Schaff’s History of the Christian Church,’ 
A. D., 311-600. We have not been favored 
with the History of the Apostolic Church, 
and the first volume of the History of the 
Christian Church, by the same author, A. D. 
1-311, but if they answer to these we have 
in hand, as it is to be presumed they do, then 
the student of church history has in these 
four large, well-printed books, the most 
thorough, compact, best arranged, and read- 
able Ecclesiastical History of the period 
named, that it has fallen to our lot to exam- 
ine. The contents of the second volume are 
divided into chapters, as follows, viz., 
“Downfall of Heathenism and Victory of 
Christianity in the Roman Empire; The Lit- 
erary Triumph of Christianity over Greek 
and Roman Heathenism; Alliance of Church 
and State, and its Influence on Public Mor- 
als and Religion; Monasticism; The Hierar- 
chy and Polity of the Church; Church Dis- 
eipline and Schisms; Public Worship and 
Religious Customs and Ceremonies;” and 
these chapters are subdivided into 101 sec- 
tions. The third volume has a chapter on 
Christian Art; Theology; Development of 
the Ecumenical Orthodoxy ; Church Fath- 
ers, and Theological Literature. This last 
chapter is divided into two parts: first, 
Greek Fathers; second, Latin Fathers. To 
each of the chapters, and to some of the sec- 
tions, is prefixed a complete systematic list of 
authorities for their contents, and the index 
to the whole is full and satisfactory. In this 
elaborate and instructive work, the student 
and the general reader will find their wants 
met. The writer is master of “the situa- 
tion,” and adds to his varied knowledge a 
lively imagination, a high sense of his grea 
theme, and a sound judgment in determining 
just what to say and what not to say. We 
commend this work to our readers as emi- 
nently worth their possession. High prices 
and small salaries seem to put it beyond the 
reach of many who need it most. We are 





3 History of the Christian Church. By Philip Schaff, 
Dp. pD. Vols. II. and III. From Constantine the Great 
to Gregory the Great, a. np. 311-600. New York: 
Charles Scritfmer & Co., No. 654 Broadway. 1867. 
pp. 1037. $3.75 a volume. 
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happy to say that Messrs. Nichols & Noyes, 
of this city (see 4th page cover), will make 
a liberal diseount to ministers. 


We have from the American Tract 
Society :— 
Steps in the Upward Way: The Story of 
Fanny Bell. 279 pp. 
The Blue-Book Stories. 
Gay Cottage. 144 pp. 
Back-Bone ; photographed from ‘“ The 


203 pp. 


Scalpel,” by Edward H. Dixon, M.D. Pub- © 


Editor’s Table. 
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lished by Robert M. DeWitt, 13 Frankfort 
Street, New York. 


From Gould & Lincoln: — 


Annual of Scientific Discovery; or, Year- 
Book of Facts in Science and Art, for 
1866 and 1867. Exhibiting the most modern 
discoveries and improvements in Mechanics, 
Useful Arts, ‘ete., ete. Edited by Samuel 
Kneeland, A. M., M. D. Gould & Lincoln, 
Boston. 1867. 12mo. pp. 370. 

An invaluable reference book, of its kind. 








Enxitor’s Cable. 


Our readers will observe that our office of 
issue has changed with the change of the 
rooms of the Congregational Library. We 
shall, until further notice, be found at 40 
Winter Street, Room No.3. We can still 
furnish complete sets of the Quarterly, and 
any back numbers, except the Jan. No. for 
1864. Nos. 1 and 3 of 1859 are scarce. We 
will gladly pay seventy-five cents each for 
the first twenty copies of the Jan. No. for 
1864, that reach us in good condition. We 
keep on hand bound copies — uniform — of 
our entire set, for exchange with our sub- 
scribers for their unbound numbers; and if 
in good condition the difference is only fifty 
cents. We very much want and need FIvE 
HUNDRED more subscribers for the current 
year! . 


WE are receiving inquiries from our 
friends as to our identity, probable continu- 
ance, and such like. The change in the 
name of the “Boston Review” to one so 
like our own, viz., “‘ Congregational Re- 
view,” has led some to suppose that this 
Was ours, or ours was “this”; and more 
have thought we were one in fact, not re- 
calling the distinction in name and object ; 
and thus letters, remittances, and commu- 
nications are sometimes misdirected. 

We take this occasion to say, first, that 
we have no monopoly of the sacred name 
“ Congregational”; and, secondly, that we 
are “ourselves” still, under the same name, 
with the same high purpose before us, in- 
tending to deserve the patronage we need to 
keep our place in the public esteem, deep- 
ening and extending it as God shall give us 
ability. 


WE have so often said that the PHONO- 
GRAPHIC REvORT of the National Congre- 
gational Council was a good book and well 
worth the possession of every Congregation- 
alist, and especially of every Congregational 
minister, that our words are powerless; at 
least, they fail to bring the desired purchas- 
ers. Among the many commendations we 
have received, we quote but the following: 
. « « “I am sorry for the ministers and 
churches who do not buy, and read, and cir- 
culate your invaluable volume. It is a vast 
sin of omission not to own it; and in neglect- 
ing to possess it, our ministers and churches 
know not what they do.” ... We can 
still give full “remission” to all who feel 
the ‘ condemnation,” on their payment of 
$3.00 for the said book here, or $3.25 by 
mail. 


CONSOLIDATION, or union between afiili- 
ated efforts and objects, is engrossing the 
attention of not a few thoughtful men. A 
letter before us, this day received, but reite- 
rates what often falls upon our ears, or meets 
our eyes. The writer says: “It is begin- 
ning to look to some of us away from the 
great centers of publication and benevolent 
organizations, as if there were quite as many 
irons in the fire as can be well handled; and 
I think the day is not very distant when 
there will be a ery for consolidation, which 
will make itself heard. It is a close race 
with us for the necessaries of life, and we 
are therefore compelled many times to say 
nay, when we would lend a helping hand.” 
It is a subject eminently deserving serious 
consideration. 
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CHURCHES FORMED. 


Oct. 27, 1866. In SOUTH ENGLISH, Io., 6 members. 


Nov. 18. 
Dec. 16. 


. 3, 1867. 


In SAN BERNARDINO, Cal. 

In NEW JEFFERSON, Io., 5 members. 

In ST. LOUIS, Mo., the Pilgrim Ch., 49 
members. 

In NO. LAWRENCE, Kan., 7 members 

In BRECKENBRIDGE, Mo., 9 members. 

In MOLESWORTH, C. W., 11 members. 

In ST. CATHARINE, Mo., 12 members. 

In SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., the South 
Park Congregational Ch., 29 members. 
At PICTURE ROCKS, Pa., 23 members. 

In SYRACUSE, Mo., 6 members. 

In FORT LEE, N. J., 10 members. 

In CORPUS CHRISTI, Texas, 13 members. 

“f . “ Freedmans’ Ch., 

28 members. 

In SPRINGFIELD, I., 77 members. 

In WEST NEWBURY, Vt., 25 members. 

In NO. BLANDFORD, Ms., 10 members. 

In SAUK CENTER, Minn., 17 members. 

In CAMBRIDGE, 0O., 22 members. 

In GILBERTVILLE, Ms., 38 members 

In TALCOTTVILLE, Ct., 74 members. 


22. 


23. 
25. 
29. 
31. 


20. 
23. 


MINISTERS ORDAINED, OR INSTALLED. 


Oct. 


10, 1866. Rev. EDWIN E. WEBBER, to the 
work of the Ministry in Glasgow, Iowa. Sermon 
aud Ordaining Prayer by Rev. John M. Williams, 
of Fairfield. 


. 7. Prof. W. M. BROOKS, to the work of the 


Ministry in Tabor, Io. Sermon by Rev. James 
B. Chase, of Council Bluffs. Ordaining Prayer 
by Rev. Oramel W. Cooley, of Glenwood. 


. Rey. TYLER THACHER, over the Ch. in Cache 


Creek, Cal. Sermon and Installing Prayer by 
Rev. Israel E. Dwinell, of Sacramento. 


18. Mr. ELIHU C. BARNARD, over the Ch. in 
Jefferson, Ill. Sermon by Rev. Samuel C. Bart 


- lett, D. D., of Chicago Seminary. 


19. Rev. CHARLES VAN NORDEN, over the 
Ch. in New Orleans, La. Sermon by Rev. Ed- 
ward N. Kirk, p. p., of Boston, Ms. Installing 
Prayer by Rev. William T. Eustis, of New Haven, 
Ct. 


20. Rev. J. E. TWICHELL, over the Ch. in 
Mansfield, 0. Sermon by Rev. Henry D. Moore, 
of Pittsburg, Pa. ee 


20. Rev. CHAUNCY D. HELMER, over the 
Union Park Ch. in Chicago, Ill. Sermon by Rev. 
John P. Gulliver, of Chicago. Installing Prayer 
by Rev. Joseph Haven, p. p., of Chicago Seminary. 
26. Rev. FREDERICK ALVORD, over the Ch. 
in Darien Depot, Ct. Sermon by Rev. Thomas §. 
Childs, D. D., of Norwalk. 

26. Rev. JOHN PARSONS, over the Ist Ch. in 
York, Me. Sermon and Installing Prayer by Rev. 
George M. Adams, of Portsmouth, N. H. 

27. Rev. WILLIAM B. CLARKE, over the Ch. 
in Litchfield, Ct. Sermon by Kev. George Rich- 


Dec. 


. 2, 1867. 


ards, of Bridgeport. Installing Prayer by Rev. 
Hiram P. Arms, D. D., of Norwich. 


27. Rev. GEORGE A. RAWSON, over the Ch. 
in Batavia, Ill. Sermon by Rev. Edward Ebbs, 
of Aurora. 


31. Mr. JOHN T. WILLS, to the work of the 
Ministry in San Francisco, Cal. Sermon by Rev. 
George Mooar, of Oakland. Ordaining Prayer by 
Rev. James H. Warren, of San Francisco. 


Rev. RUFUS CASE, over the Ch. in 
Jatfrey, N. H. Sermon by Rev. George Dustan, 
of Peterboro’. Installing Prayer by Rev. Cyrus 
W. Allen, of East Jaffrey. 


2. Rev. R. B. STRATTON, over the Old South 
Ch. in Worcester, Ms. Sermon by Rev. Ray 
Palmer, D. D., of New York. Installing Prayer 
by Rev. William Phipps, of Paxton. 


2. Mr. GEORGE R. MERRILL, over the Ch. in 
Henrietta, N. Y. Sermon by Rev. William 8. 
Tyler, D. p., of Amherst‘ College. Ordaining 
Prayer by Rev. Jeremiah Butler, of Fairport. 


2. Rev. P. MASON BARTLETT, over the Ch. in 
Windsor Locks, Ct. Sermon by Rev. George H. 
Gould, of Hartfurd. Installing Prayer by Rev. 
Robert G. Vermilye, of Hartford Seminary. 


2. Rev. JOHN H. MORLEY, to the work of the 
Ministry in Magnolia, Io. Sermon by Rev. Reu- 
ben Gaylord, of Omaha City, Neb. Installing 
Prayer by Rev. John Todd, of Tabor. 


2. Rev. MATTHEW A. GATES, over the Ch. in 
Peru, Vt. Sermon by Rey. Robert 8. Cushman, 
of Manchester. 


3. Rev. EDWARD L. CLARK, over the North 
Ch. in New Haven, Ct. Sermon by Rev. Richard 
8. Storrs, Jr., p. D., of Brooklyn, N. Y. Install- 
ing Prayer by Rev. Theodore D. Woolsey, D. D., of 
Yale College. 


3. Mr. EDGAR V. Il. DANNER, over the Ch. in 
Cuyahoga Falls, 0. Sermon by Rev. Henry L. 
Hitchcock, D. D., of Western Reserve College. 


3. Rev. FRANK HALEY, over the Ch. in Con 
cord, Ms. Sermon by Rev. Jacob M. Manning, 
of Boston. Installing Prayer by Rev. George N. 
Anthony, of Marlboro’. 


10. Rev. CHRISTOPHER J. SWITZER, over 
the Ch. in Provincetown, Ms. Sermon by Rev. 
Joseph B. Clark, of Yarmouth. Installing Prayer 
by Rev. Edward W. Noble, of Truro. 


10. Rev. DANIEL 8. GREGORY, over the 3d 
Ch. in New Haven, Ct. Sermon by Rev. William 
B. Sprague, p. D., of Albany. Installing Prayer 
by Kev. Leonard Bacon, b. v., of New Haven. 


17. Rev. EDWARD O. BARTLETT, over the 
Ch. in South Deerfield, Ms. Sermon by Rev. 
James L. Corning, of Poughkeepsie, N. Y. In- 
stalling Prayer by Rev. Robert Crawford, D. D., 
of Deerfield. 


17. Rev. WILDER SMITH, over the Hanover 
st. Ch. in Milwaukee, Wis. Sermon by Rev. John 
P. Gulliver, of Chicago, Ill. Installing Prayer by 
Rev. Wm. De Loss Love, of Milwaukee. 


23. Rev. P. H. HOLLISTER, over the Ch. in 
Kenosha, Wis. Sermon by Rev. Wilder Smith, of 
Milwaukee. Installing Prayer by Rev. Johu Keep, 
of Bristol. 


24. Rev. WILLIAM J. TUCKER, 
Franklin st. Ch. in Manchester, N. H. 


over the 
Sermon 
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by Rey. Asa D. Smith, p. p., of Dartmouth Col- 
lege. Installing Prayer by Kev. James H. Merrill, 
of Andover, Ms. 


. 24. Rev. ALEXANDER McKENZIE, over the 
1st Ch. in Cambridge, Ms. Sermon by Rev. Ed- 
wards A. Park, pD. p., of Andover Seminary. In- 
stalling Prayer by Rev. Daniel R. Cady, of West 
Cambridge. 


31. Rev. SAMUEL G. WRIGHT, over the Ch. 
in Dover. Ill. 


. 5. Mr. A. D. ROE, to the work of the Ministry 
in Afton, Minn. 


6. Rev. 8. WILLARD SEGUR, over the Ch. in 
Tallmadge, 0. Sermon by Rev. Henry M. Storrs, 
D. D., of Cincinnati. Installing Prayer by Rev. 
John C. Hart, of Kent. 


6. Rev. JAMES R. BOURNE, over the Ch. in 
Lunenburg, Vt. Sermon by Rev. Ephraim C. 
Cummings, of St. Johnsbury. Installing Prayer 
by Rev. James Laird, of Guildhall. 


20. Rev. A. P. ATWOOD, over the Union Evang. 
Ch. in No. Blandford, Ms. Sermon by Rev. 
Henry M. Parsons, of Springfield. Installing 
Prayer by Rev. Theodore A. Leste, of Blandford. 


20. Rev. ALEXANDER HALL, over the Ch. in 
Collinsville, Ct. Sermon by Rev. Nathaniel J. 
Burton, of Hartford. Installing Prayer by Rev. 
Henry B. Smith, of Burliugton. 


20. Rev. OLIVER BROWN, over the Ch. in Fox 
Lake, Wis. Sermon by Rev. John Allison, of 
Milwaukee. Installing Prayer by Rev. Charles 
Boynton, of Watertown. 


21. Mr. SAMUEL E, LOWRY, over the North 
Evan. Ch. in Newton, Ms. Sermon by Rev. Henry 
J. Patrick, of W. Newton. Ordaining Prayer by 
Rev. Josiah W. Turner, of Waverley. 


26. Rev. WARREN W. WINCHESTER, over the 
Ch. in Bridport, Vt. Sermon by Rev. Harvey D. 
Kitchel, p. p., of Middlebury College. Installing 
Prayer by Rev. Samuel W. Cozzens, of Wey- 
bridge. 


26 Rev. JAMES G. CORDELL, over the Ch. in 
Schenectady, N. Y. Sermon by Rev. David Dyer, 
of Albany. Installing Prayer by Rev. Thomas R. 
Rawson, of Albany. 


27. Mr. JAMES E. HALL, over the Ch. in 
Saundersville, Ms. Sermon by Rev. Merrill Rich- 
ardson, of Worcester. Ordaining Prayer by Rev. 
Lewis F. Clark, of Whitinsville. 

28. Rev. CYRUS PICKETT, over the Ch. in 
Enfield, Ct. Sermon by Rev. Leonard Bacon, 
D. D., of New Haven. Installing Prayer by Rev. 
David H. Thayer, of East Windsor. 


. 6. Mr. JOHN H. MANNING, over the Ch. iu 
Brookline, N. H. Sermon by Rev. Charles 
Smith, of Andover, Ms. Ordaining Prayer by 
Rev. Josiah G. Davis,. D. D., of Amherst. 


14. Rev. GEORGE A. OVIATT, over the Ch. in 
Yalcottville, Ct. Sermon by Rev. Samuel R. Dim- 
ock. Installing Prayer by Rev. ne B. Mc- 
Lean, of Wethersfield. 


21. Rev. JOSEPH W. BACKUS, over the Ch. 
in Thomaston, Ct. Sermon by Rev. Edwin P. 
Parker, of Hartford. Installing Prayer by Rey. 
D. D.'t. McLaughlin, of Morris. 


PASTORS DISMISSED. 


. 9, 1867. Rev. ALEXANDER McKENZIE, from 
the South Ch. in Augusta, Me. 
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. 16. Rev. EUGENE H. TITUS, from the Dane St. 


Ch. in Beverly, Ms. 

16. Rev. CHARLES C. PARKER, from the Ch. 
in Waterbury, Vt. 

28. Rev. GEORGE P. TYLER, p. p., from the 
Ch. in Brattleboro, Vt. 


29. Rev. JOHN A. SEYMOUR, from the Ch. in 
Enfield, Ms. 


. 5. Rev. SAMUEL R. HALL, from the Ch. in 


Brownington, Vt. 


12. Rev. JOHN K. YOUNG, pv. p., from the Ch. 
in Laconia, N. H. 


12. Rev. JOHN TATLOCK, from the Ch. in No. 
Adams, Ms. 


12. Rev. GEORGE WILLIAMS, from the Ch. in 
Temple, N. H. 


20. Rev. MILAN K. HITCHCOCK, from the 
Ch. in Westminster, Ms. 


25. Rev. ORPHEUS T. LANPHEAR, from the 
College St. Ch. in New Haven, Ct. 


25. Rev. JOHN R. BARNES, from the Ch. in 
Central Village, Ct. 


26. Rev. HENRY M. HOLLIDAY, from the Ist 
Ch. in St. Johnsbury, Vt. 


26. Rev. ALGERNON M. GOODENOUGH, from 
the Ch. in Mystic Bridge, Ct. 


27. Rev. ALPHEUS J. PIKE, from the Ch. in 
Marlborough, Ct. 


. 5. Rev. JOHN H. BISBEE, from the Ch. in 


Worthington, Ms. 


6. Rev. E. IRVIN CARPENTER, from the Ch. 
in Barre, Vt. 


11. Rev. JOHN F. NORTON, from the Ch. in 
Athol, Ms. 


12. Rev. JAMES DOUGHERTY, pv. p., from 
the Ch. in Johnson, Vt. 


18. Rev. CHARLES CHAMBERLIN, from the 
Ch. in Eastford, Ct. 


25. Rev. GEORGE N. WEBBER, from the Ist 
Ch. in Lowell, Ms. 


MINISTERS MARRIED. 


1, 1866. In Naples, Me., Rev. THOMAS T. 
MERRY, of Norway, to Miss MELINDA @. 
CHURCH. 


3, 1867. In Lowell, Ms., Rev. GEO. F. STANTON, 
of Gardner, to Miss ELLEN E., daughter of the 
late John Buttrick, Esq., 0 


3. In San Francisco, Cal., Rev. BENJAMIN 8. 
CROSBY, of Clayton, to Miss CAROLINE JAG- 
GARD, formerly of Newark, Del. 


15. In Roxbury, Ms., Rev. NATHANIEL MIG- 
HILL, of East Cambridge, to Miss FANNIE H. 
ALLEN, of Chelsea, Vt. 


. 7. In Boston, Ms., Rev. ELBRIDGE G. HOWE, 


of Waukegan, IIL, to Mrs. ELIZABETH MAY- 
HEW, of Milton. 


8. In Lynn, Ms., Rev. FRANCIS HOMES, to 
Miss M. ANGELINE TUCK, both of L. 


14. In Newtonville, Ms., Rev. DANIEL T. 
FISKE, p. p., of Newburyport, to Mrs. CARRIE 
W. DRUMMOND. 
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Feb. In East Hartford, Ct., Rev. JAMES B. R. MINISTERS’ WIVES DECEASED. 
WALKER, to Mrs. MARY 8. CORNING, daugh- 
ter of Rev. Samuel Spring. Dec. 13, 1866. In Newington, Ct., Mrs. MARY E., 
wife of Rev. FREDERICK GRIDLEY, aged 66 
oe years. 
MINISTERS DECEASED. “© 30. In Northport, Me., Mrs. FAUSTINA M., 


Feb. 10, 1867. In Bridgeport, Ct., Rev. NATHAN SEES een on one ae OY 


HEWITT, p. p., aged 79 years. Jan. 3, 1867. In Lodi, Mich., Mrs. JENNIE W., wife 
“ 12. In Buxton Center, Me., Rev. GEORGE W. of Rev. WILLIAM E. CALDWELL, formerly of 
CRESSEY, aged 56 years. Holliston, Ms., aged 32 years. 
“ 12 In Ge Rev. GILBERT S. NOR- =“ 6. ‘In Grand Rapids, Mich., Mrs. EMELINE H. 
A | a aaa sinc aaiaaad wife of Rev. JAMES BALLARD, aged 59 years.” 
“ t 7 . SIME r 12. In Stoddard, N. H., Mrs. LUCY A., wife of 
ail a = Be Mee. SOE BRON, Rev. SAMUEL GEROULD, aged 30 years 
" ‘ 7 “ 23. In Bethel, Me., Mrs. MARY E., wife of Rev. 
a . e 4 A) 
eee DAVID GARLAND, aged 46 years.” 
“ 25. In Farmington, N. H., Rev. CLEMENT Feb. 27. In Littleton, Ms., Mrs. R. AUGUSTA, wife of 
PARKER, aged 85 years. Rev. ELIHU LOOMIS, aged 42 years. 
Mar. 1. In West Concord, N. H., Rev. ASA P.TEN- Mar. 7. In Providence, R. I, Mrs. RUTH H., wife of 
NEY, aged 66 years. Rev. THOMAS WILLIAMS, aged 79 years. 
“ 7. In Harpersfield, N. Y., Rev. HARPER 27. In Roxbury, N. H., Mrs. ALMA C., wife of 
BOIES, aged 69 years. Rev. OSCAR BISSELL, aged 44 years. 
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A SALE of their building at 23 Chauncy Street has compelled the Directors of this Asso- 
ciation to remove their Library to another locality. It can now be found at No. 40 Winter 
Street, Room No. 3. The place is more central, the rooms much more convenient and 
pleasant, and books and pamphlets so arranged that they are reasonably accessible. The 
Congregational papers of our country are kept in good order for reading, and nearly all of 
our denominational serials — quarterlies and monthlies —are on our table for full consulta- 
tion and use. We are slowly adding books of value to our former catalogue, and hope soon 
to be able to do much more in this direction. The New American Encyclopedia, — Apple- 
ton’s; Dr. Schaff’s incomparable History of the Apostolic, and of the Christian Church, 
A. D. 1-600, four volumes, —have just been placed upon our shelves. Besides these, more 
than fifty volumes were secured from the large library of the Rev. Mr. Monroe, and from 
the library of the late Dr. Davis; and some from the library of the late Mrs. Amos Law- 
rence, containing the autograph of her princely husband. Also the study Bible of the Rev. 
Jonathan Homer, D. D., with his copious marginal notes and interlineations, correcting our 
translation. See Bib. Rep., vol. vi. p. 477-482, copy of letter from him on the History of 
English Bibles. 

Indeed, many good friends are contributing to the value of this Pilgrim store-house, as 
yet but beginning to gather its destined treasures. In behalf of the Directors, I do most 
cordially invite all, who care to see what we have, to call, and look over our mementoes, 
and, if they will, sit down and study the history of the men—and their deeds—who laid 
the foundations of the greatest Republic of the world. We can give them better facilities 
for this than ever before. Our rooms are large, light, warm, pleasant,—come and see. 
And such may be assured that we still have room for any book, pamphlet, or Pilgrim me- 
morial they may have to spare; and, depositing it here in perpetuity, it will contribute 
much more largely to the public good than in any private dwelling in the land. 

It is now the desire of the Directors to realize, at the earliest possible time, adequate 
resources to place this institution on a safe and working basis. To this end liberal contri- 
butions in money are most urgently solicited. If these lines fall under the eyes of any who 
have already subscribed to the fund, but too slowly accumulating, and have not paid their 
subscription, they will confer a great favor by forwarding it to the undersigned at their 
earliest convenience. 
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But besides these, there are many of the true friends of Christ, whom He has greatly 
blessed, who have not, as yet, aided us a dollar, but who value the doctrines and polity of 
the Pilgrims as above all price. To these we make our appeal, and urge a liberal remem- 
brance. We propose a monument to the memory of the Pilgrims which shall be worthy of 
themselves, and of the great principles they sacrificed so much to establish in these ends of 
the earth. Will not the giving regard this great object, now so pressing, with favor, and 
send us, or hold in reserve for us, such amounts as God shall incline them to bestow ? The 
wants of our denomination are continually increasing; and as our line of operations is ex- 
tending, and ‘going out into all the earth,” so much the more do we need this store-house 
of denominational treasures, this home of our scattered brotherhood, this center of increas- 
ing forces. Ministers or others would do us a great kindness by either sending contribu- 
tions as below, or putting the undersigned into communication with those who might be 
willing to lend a helping hand. I shall be only too glad to visit and canvass any place, or 
present the claims of this object to any congregation where there is an open door. 


Pastors are preparing and preaching historical discourses, memorial discourses, obituary 
or biographical sermons, sermons on church polity, discipline, and such like ; and these are 
published, a copy of all of which would find a welcome place here. 

There are in more or less private libraries some of the writings of the Mathers, — either 
Richard, Increase, Cotton, or Samuel ; also, of John Cotton, of John Eliot, of Thomas Shep- 
ard, and other of the Pilgrim and Puritan divines, all of which would help us greatly in our 
library. 

Any election sermon between 1630 and 1730 would be very acceptable, and help us in our 
set. 

Our Library is in especial want of the following papers, periodicals, etc., to complete our: 
sets : — 

New York Observer, Vol. i. (1823), Nos. 1 to 26 inclusive; Vol. ii. (1824), No. 7 ; Vol. iii. 
(1825), Nos. 2, 3, 29 to 48 inclusive ; Vol. vii. (1829), Nos. 9, 82, 38, 43; Vol. xxxvi. 
(1858), Nos. 1, 9. 

New York Independent, Vol. ii. (1850), No. 97; Vol. v. (1853), Nos. 218, 231, 284. 

New England Puritan, Vol. i. (1840), Nos. 1, 29, 38, 44; Vol. ii. (1841), No. 413; Vol. iv.. 
(1848), Nos. 28, 25, 31, 34, 89, 43; Vol. v. (1844), Nos. 4, 12, 17, 46 ; Vol. vi. (1845), 
Nos. 4, 8, 16, 18, 20, 21, 30, 82, 84, 40; Vol. vii. (1846), Nos. 1, 5, 6, 34, 45; Vol. 
viii. (1847), Nos. 86, 87; Vol. x. (1849), Nos. 38, 39, 47, 48, 52. 

Vermont Chronicle, Vol. i. (1827), Vol. ii. (1828), Vol. iii. (1829), Vol. iv. (1880), Vol. v. 
(1881), Vol. vi. (1832), entire ; 1884, No. 4; 1838, No. 28; 1842, No. 12; 1851, Nos. 
25, 34, 46 ; 1852, No. 28 ; 1853, No. 39 ; 1854, No. 48 ; 1855, Nos. 29, 48 ; 1856, No. 
12 ; 1858, No. 22 ; 1860, Nos. 35, 49 ; 1864, Nos. 6, 8, 15. 

Iowa News Letter, Vol. i., No. 2. 

Wisconsin Puritan, Vol. i., No. 2; Vol. ii, Nos. 1, 14 ; Vol. iii., Nos. 4, 9, 12, 21, 28. 

Pacific, Vol. i., Nos. 1-11, 32, 33; Vol. ii., Nos. 60, 61, 63, 82, 88; Vol. iii., Nos. 8, 5, 6, 
11, 16, 24, 25, 47; Vol. iv., Nos. 6, 7, 14, 29, 80, 33, 84, 85, 86, 37, 40, 41, 42, 45 ; 
Vol. v., Nos. 18, 28, 24; Vol. vi., Nos. 14, 38, 84, 835; Vol. vii., No. 13; Vol. viii., Nos. 
18, 19, 41: Vol. ix., Nos. 3, 25, 26; Vol. x., Nos. 3, 32, 38, 39, 44; Vol. xi., Nos. 1, 2, 
24, 25, 29; Vol. xii., Nos. 6, 10, 13, 26, 30, 36, 87. 42 ; Vol. xiii., Nos. 6, 19, 44. 

Piscataqua Evangelical Magazine, Vol. ii. (1806), Nos. 8, 4, 5 ; Vol. iii. (1807), No. 8; Vol. 
iv. (1808), No. 3. 

North American Review, Nos 3, 4, 5, 9, 18, 15, 20, 21, 22, 186, 198, 197, 206, and all after. 

American Advocate of Peace, Sept. and Dec., 1834, Mar., 1835. ‘ 

Advocate of Peace, Jan., 1855. 

Religious Intelligencer, Vol. vii, No. 52 ; Vol. viii, No. 46 ; Vol ix , Nos. 1 to 30, inclusive ; 
Vol. xv., No. 48. 
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National Preacher, Vol. ix., No.9; Vol. x , Nes. 4,10; Vol. xi, Nos. 4, 5,105 Vol. xvii, 
No. 2. . 

Boston Almanac, 1836, 18638, 1864, 1865, 1866. 

Sermons before A. B. C. F. M., for 1815, 1820, 1821, 1828, 1837, 1839. 

We also lack the following Minutes : — 

Maine, 1831, 82, 85; New Hampshire, 1812; Vermont, 1812, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18; Massa- 
chusetts, 1810, 11, 205 Rhode Island, all before 1828, also 1824, 25, 27, 28, 29, 380, 31, 82, 
85, 89, 40, 41, 42, 48, 44, 46, 49; New York, 1888, 40, 45, 46, 47, 49, 65; Ohio, 1866 ; In- 
diana, 1865, 66; Michigan, 1844, 46, 47, 49, 63, 66 ; Wisconsin, 1854; Oregon, all before 
1857, also 1858, 61, 62, 63, 66; California, 1859, 60; Canada, 1840, 41, 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 
50, 51, 54, 55, 56, 57, 58, 59, 65, 66. 

ISAAC P. LANGWORTHY, 
Cor. Sec. A. C. A. 
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‘Tuenre is danger, great danger, that the immediate and increasing wants of this indispensa- 
ble organization will be overlooked by our churches, amid these days of other and pressing 
calls, and under this stagnation of prosperous business. And perhaps a greater source of dan- 
ger is the fact, that a little more than a year since, so large a collection was taken that many 
have the feeling that little or no more is needed at present. No conclusion could be more 
erroneous. That large amount has not only not made further and large collections immediately 
necessary, but on the other hand has increased the demand. That increased amount was 
given mostly for specific work in the South, where large outlays were indispensable, and it 
was immediately so invested. In addition to this great demand, calls from the great West 
have been much more numerous and urgent than ever before. These must ail be met, or there 
will be irreparable loss. And now our favorable beginning in the South, especially in Mis- 
souri, has created a demand for further investments which it would be cruel to deny, but 
which cannot be met unless contributions are greatly increased over those received within the 
last six months. This good begun work in the South must not be suffered to linger even, 
much less cease. It is the best and the cheapest method of good and permanent reconstruc- 
tion. Let the New England elements be gathered and organized in all these settlements where 
‘they are found, as in Memphis, Baltimore, New Orleans, dnd Washington ; but especially in the 
smaller cities and rapidly settling towns, as in Missouri, on the great thoroughfares through 
that great and rapidly filling State. Let them establish the church polity, and with it the 
affiliated institutions which have made New England what it is. Let Christian and civil lib- 
-erty take its true organic form, and hold its place at all these centers of influence, as God 
opens the way, and our country will be doubly blessed by the effort. To do this, there is 
wanting only the self-denying ministry, and the helping hand to give it the facilities for its 
legitimate work. To this God calls the Congregational churches as never before. Send con- 
‘tributions to 
N. A. CALKINS, Treasurer. 
146 Grand Street, New York City, N. Y. 





























